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YOUR  STORE  HAS  A  VESTED  INTEREST  IN 


Bemberg’^’  is  a  name  that  has  storewide  importance.  It  hrst  achieved 
fame  in  the  Bemberg  rayon  triple  sheers  .  .  .  one  of  America's 
fabric  stars!  Today,  in  addition,  it  is  a  signpost  of  qualitv-  in 
gloves,  lingerie,  negligees,  blouses,  and  scarves. 

By  featuring  the  Bemberg  Certified  Tag  on  all  approved  Bemberg 
rayon  merchandise  in  your  store,  you  link  many  of  your  depart¬ 
ments  in  a  concerted  quality  drive.  For  not  only  does  the  tag 
display  the  name,  Bemberg,  but  it  informs  the  consumer  that  the 
merchandise  has  been  tested  and  certified  by  U.  S.  Testing  Co.  for 
washabiiity  and  serviceability. 
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AMERICAN 
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WHY  RETAILERS  NEED 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS  WORK 


By  LEW 

WHEN  the  Planning  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  re¬ 
cently  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to 
all  members  of  the  organization 
asking  them  to  express  their  opin¬ 
ions  on  various  tyjjes  of  proposed 
activity,  nearly  every  reply  favored 
the  Association’s  engaging  in  some 
sort  of  public  relations  campaign  for 
the  retail  trade. 

Despite  this  general  recognition 
of  the  need  of  public  relations  work, 
however,  we  occasionally  encounter 
some  retail  executive  who  strongly 
proclaims  that  retailers  do  not  have 
any  such  need.  Witness  the  fact  that 
retail  sales  are  constantly  increasing. 
Consider  the  number  of  reliable 
stores  which  always  have  dealt  fairly 
with  their  customers.  No,  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  public  relations 
work  is  needed. 

How  unfortunate  for  this  smug 
point  of  view  that  there  is  so  much 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  The  fact 
seems  to  be  that  in  retailing  the  con¬ 
stant  tendency  is  for  top  manage¬ 
ment  to  remove  itself  more  and 
more  from  actual  contact  with  cus¬ 
tomers.  Nor  is  this  a  development 
only  in  the  largest  stores.  Except  in 
the  smallest  stores,  where  the  owner 
himself  works  behind  the  counter, 
it  is  a  general  situation.  Because  of 
this  condition,  it  inevitably  follows 
that  merchants  know  less  and  less 
about  the  actual  reactions  of  their 
customers. 

Tliere  are  few  merchants  who 
ever  woidd  expect  their  stores  to  de¬ 
velop  so  high  a  state  of  efliciency  as 
never  to  have  their  salespeople  lose 
a  sale.  They  do  not  expect  perfec¬ 
tion  and,  consequently,  a  philosoph¬ 
ical  attitude  is  developed  which 
spreads  all  through  the  store.  Well, 
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you  can’t  expect  to  sell  everyone! 
The  lost  sales  are  not  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  part  of  the  problem.  It  is  the 
way  in  which  the  sale  is  lost.  If  top 
management  actually  knew  how 
much  of  discourtesy  and  inattention 
the  public  experiences  in  its  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  store,  this  philosophi¬ 
cal  attitude  would  be  rudely  jarred 
and  some  recognition  of  the  need  of 
good  public  relations  work  based 
upon  a  better-trained  sales  force 
would  be  common.  Unfortunately, 
when  women  tell  each  other  about 
their  shopping  experiences,  not  only 
does  it  mean  the  accumulating  of 
a  bad  reputation  for  the  stores,  but 
it  lays  a  good  solid  foundation  upon 
which  consumers  may  rear  a  lot  of 
other  misconceptions. 

Customers  who  come  away  from 
your  store  smarting  over  inadequate 
service,  or  active  discourtesy,  are 
quite  willing  to  believe  your  store 
also  is  exacting  wholly  unjustifiable 
prices  for  the  merchandise  you  offer. 
One  thing  leads  ihto  another.  Pres¬ 
ently  you  and  your  public  are  view¬ 
ing  your  store  in  quite  opposite 
ways.  That  is  why  we  consider  in¬ 
telligent  public  relations  work  at 
your  own  community  level  so  vitally 
important  as  one  of  the  inevitable 
tasks  of  reconstruction  for  retailers. 

The  Nature  of  Public  Relations 

Ira  K.  Young,  of  the  Crews-Beggs 
Co.,  Pueblo,  Col.,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Public  Relations  Committee 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  recently,  while  endeav¬ 
oring  to  show  he  was  uninformed 
on  public  relations,  actually  proved 
how  deep  his  knowledge  of  public 
relations  actually  is.  He  said  some¬ 
thing  like  this; 

“I  don’t  know  that  I  really  know 


what  public  relations  is,  but  I  knew 
an  old  fellow  out  in  Colorado  who 
had  a  little  store  and,  in  the  winter 
time,  when  a  farmer  and  his  wife 
had  driven  into  town  from  the 
ranch  and  stopped  at  his  store,  he 
would  say,  ‘Here,  take  this  jug  of 
hot  water  and  put  it  in  your  rig  to 
keep  you  warm  on  the  way  home’.” 

If  a  department  store  had  enough 
jugs  and  enough  customers  who 
were  driving  horses  over  winter 
roads,  to  follow  this  old  boy’s  ex¬ 
ample,  we  wouldn’t  have  to  make 
many  more  suggestions  to  you  on 
how  to  make  friends  for  your  store. 
Here  was  a  simple,  kindly  act  which 
sp>oke  volumes  for  the  consideration 
which  that  old-time  retailer  had  for 
his  customers.  Could  that  man’s 
customers  have  less  consideration 
for  him? 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  regard 
press  agentry  as  public  relations 
work.  As  a  result,  the  editors  of  the 
nation  are  constantly  beseiged  with 
press  “releases”  gotten  out  by  the 
publicity  agents  of  countless  organ¬ 
izations  and  individuals.  The  very 
use  of  the  word  “release”  seems  to 
imply  some  state  of  coyness,  as 
though  the  perpetrators  had  to  be 
coaxed  to  circulate  the  commenda¬ 
tory  things  which  they  are  paid  to 
get  into  the  press. 

Public  relations  work  is  a  matter 
of  more  responsibility.  It  is  based 
not  upon  the  cock-eyed  chestnut  of— 
“We  do  not  care  what  they  say  about 
us.  as  long  as  they  say  something.” 
Keeping  one’s  name  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  not  the  most  important  thing, 
because  the  individual  or  organiza¬ 
tion  which  is  too  much  in  the  press 
is  quite  as  likely  to  create  among 
Americans  an  unfavorable  impres¬ 
sion  as  it  is  to  promote  good  public 
relations. 

(Continued  on  page  6) 
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The  public  relations  of  any  busi¬ 
ness  is  a  by-product  of  what  the  pub¬ 
lic  thinks  it  knows  about  it.  A  con¬ 
cern  which  does  things  which  are 
approved  by  the  public  is  bound  to 
have  good  public  relations.  An  en¬ 
terprise  the  operations  of  which 
may  be  justly  criticised  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  not  likely  to  create  any  better 
public  relations  through  even  the 
most  persistent  press  agentry. 

As  a  consequence,  before  pre¬ 
suming  to  enter  upon  any  serious 
attempt  at  public  relations  work,  it 
is  most  essential  to  check  over  the 
ojjerations  of  one’s  enterprise  for 
the  purpose  of  evaluating,  cold¬ 
bloodedly,  the  opinion  which  the 
public  may  be  justified  in  holding, 
on  the  basis  of  what  it  knows,  or 
believes,  of  the  business. 

Sound  Foundation  Needed 

For  a  retailer  to  undertake  the 
job  of  making  his  public  think  well 
of  his  store  when,  perhaps,  every 
second  salesperson  is  a  dissatisfied 
and  critical  employee,  ready  to  spill 
spleen  to  any  customer  who  will 
listen,  is  foolish.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  the  store  has  been  considerate 
of  the  welfare  of  its  people,  has  paid 
them  fairly  and  has  sincerely  en¬ 
deavored  to  make  them  happy  ele¬ 
ments  in  its  organization,  there  is  a 
splendid  basis  for  further  improving 
public  relations. 

Similarly,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  a  bad  reputation  among 
the  manufacturing  trades  which 
supply  the  store  may  easily  work 
around  in  front  and  give  the  public 
an  unfavorable  impression  of  the 
business. 

Assuming  that  the  business  has 
been  conducted  honorably  and  with 
a  decent  regard  for  its  employees 
and  its  suppliers,  the  store  already 
will  enjoy  an  extensive  good  will, 
but,  no  matter  how  solid  its  jX)sition 
in  the  community,  it  always  is  possi¬ 
ble  by  intelligent  effort  to  project 
this  good  opinion  further  and  to 
make  more  friends  for  the  store. 

Remember,  public  relations  are 
inevitable.  Unless  the  public  passes 
up  your  store  completely,  it  is  bound 
to  have  some  sort  of  an  impression 
of  your  business.  The  job  to  be 
done  is  so  to  cont^uct  your  enterprise 
that  it  will  merit  public  approba¬ 
tion  and  then  to  neglect  no  prop>er 
method  which  will  result  in  your 
public  realizing  its  worth. 


NRDGA’s  Plans 

There  could  not  be  a  better  time 
for  retailing  to  get  started  on  a 
public  relations  program.  Your  As¬ 
sociation  is  conscious  of  these  facts 
and  we  have  been  working  out  plans 
to  enable  all  retailers  to  work  to¬ 
gether  on  this  important  problem. 
Our  Public  Relations  Committee, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Young,  has  wisely  decided  certain 
points  which  we  enumerate  here: 
First:— The  proper  place  for  public 
relations  work  is  at  the  local  com¬ 
munity  level,  where  it  can  best  be 
carried  on  by  merchants  jointly 
and  individually— and  where  it 
actually  can  benefit  those  mer¬ 
chants  who  do  a  good  job. 
.Second:— Any  great  national  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  for  the  purpose 
of  telling  the  public  how  good 
merchants  are  would  be  worse 
than  throwing  money  away. 
Third:— The  NRDG.\  can  be  of 
great  assistance  to  merchants  lo¬ 
cally  by  stimulating  interest  in 
such  work  and  by  supplying  infor¬ 
mation,  material  and  help. 
Fourth:— Merchants  in  their  locali¬ 
ties  should  make  full  use  of  their 
local  associations  and  trade  boards 
and  wherever  possible  the  public 
relations  campaign  should  be  car¬ 
ried  on  by  their  own  association 
or  trade  board. 

Fifth:— The  NRDGA  will  extend 
all  jxissible  cooperation  to  these 
local  organizations. 

Among  the  steps  which  the 
NRDGA  proposes  to  take  in  the 
effort  to  encourage  public  relations 
work  in  the  various  localities  are 
the  following: 

VVe  shall  soon  publish  a  book 
entitled  “Making  Friends  for 
Your  Store.”  Its  purpose  is  to 
call  your  attention  to  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  you— and  your  fel¬ 
low  merchants— can  improve  the 
standing  of  your  stores  and  the 
understanding  of  the  importance 
of  retailing  in  your  community. 
If  you  find  in  it  much  that  is  al¬ 
ready  familiar  to  you,  that  per¬ 
haps  will  be  inevitable,  but  the 
mere  fact  of  knowing  a  thing  does 
not  mean  that  you  are  employing 
that  idea  in  your  operation. 
Often  the  thing  which  we  already 
know  is  the  thing  which  we  most 
need  to  be  told.  This  book  will 
be  a  valuable  text  book  on  pub¬ 


lic  relations  and  will  show  many 
ways  —  too  often  neglected  —  to 
make  friends  for  your  store. 

B— VV^e  are  planning  a  series  of  news¬ 
paper  pages  which  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  merchants  who  may  wish 
to  run  them  coo{x*rativ(^^iy  in  their 
local  newspapers.  These  pages 
each  will  deal  with  a  single  sub¬ 
ject  which  may  need  tactful  ex¬ 
planation  to  the  public.  They 
will  be  just  as  good  as  brief,  strong 
copy  and  good  art  work  can  make 
them. 

C— We  are  planning  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals  to  send  articles  of  interest 
concerning  tonsumers  and  retail¬ 
ers  to  all  members  and  local 
boards  who  may  wish  to  submit 
them  for  consideration  by  the 
editors  of  their  local  newspapers. 
D— The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  also  will  watch  na¬ 
tional  radio  programs  and  im- 
p>ortant  national  publications  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  commen¬ 
tators  and  editors  properly  in¬ 
formed  on  matters  in  which  re¬ 
tailers  have  a  legitimate  interest. 
E— We  shall  be  ready  at  all  times  to 
render  any  further  special  help 
and  advice  which  the  retailers  of 
any  locality  may  require. 

This  program  has  been  judged  by 
our  Board  of  Directors  to  be  an  en¬ 
tirely  sound  approach  to  this  im¬ 
portant  problem.  It  differs  greatly 
from  some  of  the  grandiose  propos¬ 
als  which  from  time  to  time  have 
been  made.  It  does  not  call  for  the 
expenditure  of  huge  sums  of  money 
in  national  advertising,  which  prob¬ 
ably  would  do  few'  individual  re¬ 
tailers  any  particular  good.  It  does 
place  the  emphasis  where  it  proper¬ 
ly  should  be— right  in  the  retailer’s 
home  town.  It  is  a  substantial,  if 
modest,  beginning  of  a  job  w'hich 
needs  to  be  started  without  delay 
and  which,  thereafter,  should  be 
carried  on  just  as  instinctively  and 
unfalteringly  as  the  daily  opening 
of  the  store’s  doors. 

In  carrying  out  this  program  we 
shall  need  the  full  cooperation  of 
every  local  retail  association  and  of 
every  member  of  the  NRDGA.  \Ve 
hope  vou  w'ill  like  this  idea  and  we 
s’^all  be  glad  to  have  you  tell  us  so, 
I'ut  if  you  «lo  not  favor  it,  or  if  you 
can  make  suggestions  to  improve  it, 
we  shall  feel  you  are  helping  us 
quite  as  much,  if  you  will  write  and 
tell  us  what  you  think. 
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GOVERNMENT  AND  RETAILING 

By  W.  Averill  Harriman.  ' 

Secretary  of  Commerce 

^  I  ^HE  CONFERENCES  between  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  retailers  and  wholesalers  from  most 
of  the  principal  trades,  and  with  members  of  the  National 
Distribution  Council,  all  held  in  September,  I  hope  signify 
the  beginning  of  a  closer  relationship  between  the 
Government  and  those  engaged  in  distribution. 

The  groups  with  whom  the  Department  conferred  last 
month  have  a  common  objective,  and  a  most  important 
one.  This  objective  is  an  aggressive  and  coordinated  drive 
for  a  better  and  more  effective  selling  and  merchandising 
activity,  following  a  period  of  five  or  six  years  during 
which  most  merchants  and  manufacturers  were  compelled 
by  circumstances  to  forego  many  of  the  established  funda¬ 
mentals  in  merchandising,  selling,  and  service. 

As  economic  activities  in  this  country  continue  to  progress  and  expand,  as  they  have 
for  many  years,  the  complexities  involved  and  the  inter-relation  between  Government 
and  business  places  an  obligation  upon  the  Government  for  greater  participation  in 
national  and  international  economic  affairs.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Government 
must  call  upon  business  and  economic  leaders  for  greater  participation  in  both  the 
formation  of  Government  policies  and  their  administration,  insofar  as  government 
policies  and  activities  bear  on  business  and  economic  conditions.  Employment  and  in¬ 
come  of  the  people  depend  very  largely  upon  the  level  of  profitable  business  activities. 

In  this  scheme  of  things  distribution  holds  a  key  responsibility.  Distribution  accounts 
for  about  20  per  cent  of  the  total  labor  force.  The  persons  engaged  in  distribution 
exceed  the  number  engaged  in  any  other  classiffcation  of  employment,  including 
manufacturing,  agriculture,  construction,  and  service. 

Rather  than  labor  the  point  as  to  just  which  element  in  our  economy  is  the  fountain 
of  full  employment,  I  think  we  may  conclude  that  production,  distribution,  consump¬ 
tion,  and  employment  are  each  an  essential  link  in  the  achievement  of  a  high  level  of 
national  income.  Certainly  distribution  occupies  a  key  position  in  the  attainment  of 
high  goals  of  national  income  and  employment.  Distribution  personnel,  distribution 
facilities,  and  advertising  and  promotion  have  the  responsibility  for  not  only  serving 
the  day  to  day  needs  of  the  people  in  moving  goods  from  production  to  consumption 
so  that  more  goods  may  be  produced,  but  those  engaged  in  distribution  have  played 
and  should  continue  to  play  a  very  important  role  in  the  creation  and  satisfaction  of 
new  desires,  including  new  and  better  products  and  services,  all  leading  toward  the 
attainment  of  higher  standards  of  living  for  more  people.  Distribution  thus  contributes 
its  part  to  an  expanding  economy. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  receive  the  offer  of  cooperation  from  the  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  conveyed  in  a  message  addressed  to  me  from  your  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  Lew  Hahn.  I  value  this  offer  of  cooperation  highly,  and  hope  that  we 
may  work  out  mutual  objectives  harmoniously  and  constructively.  And  I  think  we  shall. 
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Twelve  hundred  veterans  jammed  into  West  Middle  School,  Hartford,  to  learn  of  the  problems  and  opportunities  of 
retailing  from  retail  experts.  A  number  equal  to  that  shown  here  filled  available  classrooms  and  many  signed  up  for 
the  long-range  retail  training  classes  which  are  given  in  Hartford  stores  in  the  evenings. 


The  retailers  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  took  the  war  veterans 
and  virtually  all  the  public  of 
their  community  behind  the  scenes 
of  retailing  last  month. 

.■\  one-night-veteran  conference, 
of  the  typ>e  which  was  instituted  by 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  last  summer  on  a  nation¬ 
wide  basis,  drew  an  audience  of  1200 
veterans  which  overflowed  the  avail¬ 
able  facilities: 

Interest  of  the  former  servicemen 
and  the  careful  preparation  by  their 
hosts  was  dramatized  by  the  crowds 
which  jammed  the  West  Middle 
School  auditorium  and  classrooms 
to  hear  a  star-studded  cast  of  speak¬ 
ers  led  by  Governor  Raymond  E. 
Baldwin  of  Connecticut. 

The  retailer  hosts  gave  their  audi¬ 
ence,  in  both  a  General  Assembly 
and  in  individual  classes,  down-to- 
earth  views  of  what  constitutes  suc¬ 
cessful  retailing. 

General  chairman  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  was  Harry  Schaffer,  prominent 
furniture  retailer  of  Hartford. 
Chief  among  the  speakers  were 
Delos  Walker,  vice  president  of 
R.  H.  Macy  8c  Co.,  of  New  York; 
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Wade  G.  McCargo,  owner  of  H.  V. 
Baldwin  8c  Co.,  of  Richmond,  Va.; 
and  Edward  N.  Allen  of  Sage-Alien, 
Hartford,  former  president  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Local  retailers  who  contributed 
their  advice  to  veterans  in  eight  si¬ 
multaneous  group  sessions  includ¬ 
ed:  Joseph  D.  Nathan,  Worth,  Inc.; 
Isadore  M.  Berson,  Youth  Centre; 
Arthur  Worth,  Kathryn  Nagel,  Inc.; 
Charles  Davis,  Brown  Thomson, 
Inc.;  Charles  Curley,  Albert  Steiger, 
Inc.;  William  Howard,  Bond 
Clothes,  Inc.;  Matthew  Cavanaugh, 
Kennedy,  Inc.;  William  Newburger, 
G.  Fox  &  Co.,  Inc.;  Merritt  Treat, 
Clapp  8c  Treat,  Inc.;  C.  Elmore  Wat¬ 
kins,  Watkins  Bros.  Inc.;  Frank  J. 
Limbacher,  Kane  Furniture  Co.; 
John  Nugent,  Brown  Thomson,  Inc., 
V^ictor  Dowling,  G.  Fox  Si:  Co.,  Inc.; 
Jack  Feinberg,  Max  Feinberg,  Inc.; 
Irving  Dehart,  Wise-Smith  &  Co., 
Inc.;  George  Arcand,  Arcand’s;  R. 
Thomas  Mazzucchi,  Hartford  Elec¬ 
tric  Light  Co.;  Donal  Schiveley, 
Hartford  Gas  Co.;  Samuel  Warren, 
Case-Warren  Co.;  Andrew  Reilly, 
Hartford  Market  Co.;  Thomas  Mor¬ 


rissey,  First  National  Stores  Inc.; 
Charles  J.  Scully,  D.  F.  Burns  8c  Co.; 
J.  A.  Murphy,  Stop  8c  Shop,  Inc.; 
James  McIntyre,  Laurel  Oil  Co.; 
George  J.  Griska,  Firestone  Tire  8c 
Rubber  Co.;  Ben  D.  Miller,  Good¬ 
year  Tire  8c  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.;  Eman¬ 
uel  W.  Solomon,  S.  8c  A.  Dept.  Store; 
Victor  Hughes,  S.  S.  Kresge;  Charles 
Holly,  F,  W.  Woolworth  Co.;  and 
Harold  E.  Mercer,  J.  J.  Newberry 
Co. 

The  public  got  a  good  idea  of  the 
problems  of  “the  purchasing  agents 
of  the  consumers”  through  the 
hearty  cooperation,  both  before  and 
after  the  conference,  of  Hartford’s 
newspapers,  radio  stations  and  thea¬ 
tres. 

The  story  of  retailing  was  told  on 
the  movie  screens  of  all  Hartford 
theatres,  in  40  daily  announcements 
on  five  radio  stations,  in  various 
kinds  of  special  radio  programs,  in 
daily  front  page  newspaper  stories, 
in  substantial  daily  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisements,  with  400  posters,  and 
in  talks  before  veterans'  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Following  the  conference,  Mr. 
.\llen  commented:  “Every  city  in 
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the  country  without  exception, 
should  sponsor  such  a  conterence. 
The  benefits  to  the  veterans  and 
the  retailer  are  tremendous.” 

To  the  question  of  how  much  aid 
was  given  the  veterans  in  Hartford, 
Mr.  Allen  answered,  “It  was  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  conference  to  have  prom¬ 
inent  national  and  local  retail  lead¬ 
ers  acquaint  veterans  with  the  ‘in¬ 
side  of  retailing,’  answer  their  ques¬ 
tions,  discuss  their  problems  in  or¬ 
der  that  they  might  have  an  under¬ 
standing  and  complete  facts  upon 
which  to  base  an  intelligent  decision 
as  to  whether  to  try  retailing  as  a 
career.  It  was  emphasized  that  the 
purpose  was  not  to  offer  jobs,  but 
rather  to  give  advice  and  guidance 
by  experts  in  the  retail  field. 

“We  expected  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  would  prove  invaluable  to 
those  who  planned  to  start  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  their  own  and  those  who 
were  undecided  about  their  future. 
From  all  reports  and  from  every¬ 
thing  w'e’ve  been  able  to  gather, 
our  hopes  and  objectives  were 
achieved.” 

Henry  H.  Weiner,  manager  of  the 
retail  trade  board  of  the  Hartford 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  spark- 
plugged  the  preparations  for  the 
conference  and  assisted  in  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  a  long-range  follow-up 
program. 

This  program  is  a  distributive 
education  program  directed  by  the 
Connecticut  Department  of  Educa- 


Veterans  are  intensely  interested  in  the  prospects  of  retailing  as  was  shown  tn  the 
response  of  the  former  servicemen  to  the  Hartford  Retailer -Veteran  Conference. 
These  scenes  are  being  repeated  in  other  cities. 


tion  and  providing  evening  classes 
in  retail  training.  Hartford  mer¬ 
chants  serve  as  instructors  in  classes 
which  meet  on  stated  evenings  in 
various  Hartford  stores.  The  sub¬ 
jects  taught  are:  (a)  Elements  of 
Merchandising:  (b)  Human  Rela¬ 
tions  for  Sales  Personnel;  (c)  Mod¬ 
ern  Sales  Technique:  (d)  Store  Or¬ 


ganization  and  Management;  (e) 
Business  English  and  (f)  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion. 

The  Hartford  Conference  was 
tailor-made  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
a  long-range  veteran  program  which 
should  operate  in  the  future  to  the 
benefit  of  the  veterans  and  the  re¬ 
tailers  of  that  enterprising  city. 
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Consumer  Spending  in  the  Next  Six  Months 


Department  store  sales  will 
probably  continue  to  increase 
through  the  first  quarter  of 
1947.  Then  a  decline  in  non¬ 
durable  goods  volume  will  set 
in,  as  consumer  buying  shifts 
to  items  now  unavailable. 

WHAT  is  the  outlook  for  re¬ 
tail  trade  in  the  puzzling 
days  ahead?  Will  sales  rise, 
level  off,  or  fall  during  the  last  half 
of  1946  and  the  first  half  of  1947? 
Will  sales  be  uniformly  good  in  all 
retail  fields  or  will  conditions  be 
selective— good  here  and  bad  there? 

The  organization  with  which  I 
am  connected  has  developed  a  sys¬ 
tematic  procedure  for  getting  at  the 
answers. 

All  of  you  have  undoubtedly  no¬ 
ticed  over  the  years,  in  looking  over, 
for  example,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board’s  reports  on  monthly  changes 
in  department  store  sales,  the  sur¬ 
prising  uniformity  with  which  the 
sales  of  all  department  stores  in  a 
particular  region  or  city,  say  like 
Chicago,  go  up  and  down  together. 
The  sales  may  go  up  50  per  cent  in 
one  month  as  compared  with  the 
same  month  last  year,  15  per  cent  in 
another,  down  eight  per  cent  in  an¬ 
other,  but  you  have  probably  no¬ 
ticed  how  the  sales  of  all  the  big 
stores  swing  pretty  much  together. 
It  is  only  over  the  long  term  that 
Gimbel’s  gains  on  Macy’s,  or  vice 
versa.  This  lockstep  fluctuation  in 
sales  volume  by  all  stores  of  the  same 
type  highlights  how  managing  any 
store  involves  two  major  problems. 

One  problem  consists  of  antici¬ 
pating  correctly  overall  future  con¬ 
ditions  of  business,  the  “outside” 
economic  conditions  over  which 
management  has  no  control.  Man¬ 
agement  can  do  nothing  about 
changing  consumer  income,  chang¬ 
ing  price  levels  and  changing  de¬ 
mand,  for  example,  except  to  antici- 
t- 

An  address  before  the  Smaller  Stores 
Clinic  of  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Re¬ 
tail  Associations  and  the  Chicago  Retail 
Merchants  Association,  October  1. 
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By  A.  D.  Dahlberg, 
President,  U.  S.  Economics  Corp. 

pate  them  accurately  and  to  adapt 
itself  wisely  to  them. 

The  other  typ)e  of  problem  con¬ 
sists  of  installing  good  store  manage¬ 
ment,  management  which  under 
stable  business  conditions  is  sup>eri- 
or  to  that  of  competitors  at  the  job 
of  selling  merchandise. 

The  first  problem  is  usually  the 
more  volatile  and  electric  one,  for 
business  conditions,  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  demand  which  hinges  on 
them,  tend  to  fluctuate  suddenly 
and  violently. 

We  all  sense  that  the  big  econom¬ 
ic  machine  of  the  nation  within 
which  we  op)erate  is  rigorously 
geared  together  in  all  its  parts.  And 
fortunately  there  is  one  rigorous 
gearing  that  a  store  management 
can  take  advantage  of  in  predicting 
the  level  of  store  sales  many  months 
ahead.  This  is  the  gearing  of  retail 
sales  to  consumer  income. 


Chart  1  illustrates  how  rigorouslv 
department  store  sales  have  tended 
to  go  up  and  down  in  unison  with 
the  fluctuations  in  individual  in¬ 
come  since  1929.  If  you  look  at  that 
chart,  you  will  find  that  in  1929 
when  the  index  of  department  store 
sales  (shown  on  the  vertical  scale) 
was  117,  the  index  of  dispKJsable  in¬ 
come  in  the  United  States  was  124. 
Similarly,  you  will  find  that  in  1933 
when  the  sales  index  was  at  its  lowest 
point,  at  73,  the  income  index  stood 
at  69.  Again,  in  1941  when  the  sales 
index  reached  the  high  level  of  133, 
the  income  index  stood  at  138.  You 
w’ill  notice  that  as  income  contract¬ 
ed  from  1929  to  1933,  department 
store  sales  fell  off  in  a  very  fixed 
ratio  and  that  as  income  rose  from 
1933  to  1941,  department  store  sales 
rose  in  the  same  fixed  ratio  to  in¬ 
come  with  which  they  declined. 
This  rigorous  gearing  held  even 


CHART  1:  How  sales  volume  varies  with  consumer  income.  (October  1,  194i}- 
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through  the  small  recession  in  1938. 
Both  income  and  sales  receded  be¬ 
tween  1937  and  1938  and  both  rose 
in  fixed  ratio  from  1938  to  1939. 

Ihe  chart  highlights,  too,  that 
during  the  whole  pre-war  period 
from  1929  to  1941,  department  store 
sales  in  the  United  States  went  up 
or  down  814  ptr  cent  every  time 
income  went  up  or  down  10  per 
cent.  Thus,  the  evidence  is  strong 
that  .American  consumers  tend  to 
spend  a  rather  constant  fraction  of 
their  income  in  department  stores 
at  all  times,  even  though  their  in¬ 
come  may  swing  violently  up  or 
down. 

Other  studies  which  we  have 
made  show  that  the  fraction  of  in¬ 
come  which  consumers  tend  to 
spend  in  other  types  of  retail  stores 
^rug  stores,  variety  stores,  furni¬ 
ture  stores,  etc.,  different  as  that 
fraction  may  be  as  between  typies  of 
stores— is  very  constant  and  stable 
over  time.  Even  the  fraction  of  in¬ 
come  spent  in  specific  stores— such 
as  in  Woolworth’s,  J.  C.  Penney’s 
and  Macy’s,  is  fairly  constant.  If  you 
had  the  figures  available  to  you,  1 
am  sure  you  would  find  that  over 
the  years  as  income  swung  up  and 
down  in  Illinois  the  portion  of  in¬ 
come  which  the  people  of  the  state 
spent  at,  for  example,  Marshall 
Field’s,  or  Carson  Pirie  Scott,  or  the 
Block  &  Kuhl  group,  or  The  Fair, 
was  very  stable  and  constant.  If  this 
is  so— namely  that  the  amount  of 
money  spent  over  store  counters  by 
Illinois  consumers  is  rigorously  re¬ 
lated  to  their  fluctuating  income, 
then  obviously  if  one  could  know  in 
advance  what  the  income  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  area  was  going  to  be,  say 
six  months  ahead,  one  would  p>os- 
sess  a  helpful  clue  to  how  many 
dollars  consumers  would  tend  to 
spend  during  the  same  six-month 
period  in,  say,  the  department 
stores,  the  drug  stores,  and  the  vari¬ 
ety  stores  of  Chicago. 

Forecasts  of  Consumer  Income 

Fortunately  it  is  possible  today 
to  calculate  in  advance  what  the  in¬ 
come  of  American  consumers  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be.  Our  research  organiza¬ 
tion  has  done  a  vast  amount  of  work 
on  this  problem. 

Every  month  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  reports  in  its 
Survey  of  Current  Business  how 
large  national  income  payments 


were  in  the  month  just  passed.  We 
try  to  calculate  these  monthly  in¬ 
come  payments  in  advance.  As  of 
today,  for  example,  we  have  already 
calculated  the  income  figure  for 
next  March  which  we  exf>ect  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  pub¬ 
lish  in  its  Survey  of  Current  Business 
next  .April  or  May.  Of  course  we 
will  not  hit  the  figure  exactly  but  we 
expect  to  be  close.  Chart  2  shows 
what  we  expect  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  ref>ort  on  income  pay¬ 
ments  for  the  remaining  months  of 
1946.  The  last  reported  figure  is  for 
the  month  of  July  and  totaled  $13,- 
972,000,000.  We  exf>ect  the  Decem¬ 
ber  figure  to  be  $15,280,000,000. 
The  trend  is  up.  Despite  the  recent 
severe  decline  in  the  stock  market, 
other  bell-wethers  of  future  business 
activity  convince  us  that  activity 
will  be  at  a  very  high  level  through 
at  least  the  first  half  of  1947  and  that 
during  the  nine  months  ahead  busi¬ 
ness  will  generate  income  payments 
at  about  the  165-billion-a-year  pace. 
This  is  a  record  pace. 

Method  of  Forecasting 

Our  method  of  forecasting  con¬ 
sumer  income  is  involved.  This  is  a 
brief  outline  sketch  of  the  proced¬ 
ure  which  we  use: 

The  clues  to  future  levels  of  in¬ 
come  are  to  be  found  in  the  many 
available  indicators  of  what  the 
future  level  of  spending  is  going  to 
be.  The  gross  national  expenditures 
of  the  nation  are  made  up  of  three 
big  Sf)ending  streams:  the  spending 


of  consumers,  the  spending  of  gov¬ 
ernments  (Federal,  State  and  local) 
and  the  spending  of  private  produc¬ 
ers.  There  are  early  clues  and  tech¬ 
niques  of  statistical  indirection  for 
getting  at  the  likely  volume  of 
future  spending  by  each  of  these 
spending  groups.  Table  3  on  page 
12  gives  our  current  estimates  of  the 
rates  of  sp>ending  which  we  exp>ect  to 
prevail  through  to  the  end  of  this 
year. 

The  table  shows  that  we  expect 
consumers  to  spend  for  goods  and 
services  at  a  127-billion-dollar  pace 
in  1946.  We  expect  consumers  to 
apportion  that  expenditure  so  as  to 
spend  at  an  estimated  90-billion  an¬ 
nual  pace  for  goods  and  a  37-billion- 
dollar  pace  for  services  during  the 
current  year.  Consumer  shortages 
built  up  during  the  war  period  have 
not  yet  been  made  up  and  consum¬ 
ers  will  continue  to  work  on  the  situ- 
tion  for  some  time  to  come.  In  fact, 
in  only  two  retail  spheres,  namely, 
in  the  department  stores  and  appar¬ 
el  store  groups,  are  shortages  on  the 
point  of  being  made  up.  In  the 
other  retail  store  worlds  sales— high 
as  they  may  appear  to  be— are  still 
not  up  to  the  levels  supportable  by 
the  current  boom  levels  of  income. 

The  outlook  for  spending  by  the 
second  major  spending  group,  the 
government,  is  for  a  decline.  Spend¬ 
ing  by  the  Federal  government  dur¬ 
ing  1946  will  run  $29-30  billion 
compared  to  $75  billion  in  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  1945.  (These  figures  are 
on  a  “gross  national  product”  basis. 


CHART  2:  New  high  predicted  for  consumer  income.  (October  1,  1946). 
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as  in  the  income  statement  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce; 
they  include  only  government  pay¬ 
ments  for  salaries,  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices.)  Next  year  (1947)  they  are 
likely  to  be  |26  billion. 

State  and  local  expenditures  will, 
in  contrast,  expand  during  the  year 
ahead.  They  ran  about  $8  billion 
annually  before  the  war.  Large 
public  works  programs  and  legisla¬ 
tive  acts  lead  us  to  an  estimated 
state  and  local  expenditure  of  $11 
billion  in  the  year  ahead. 

Private  producers,  too,  are  step¬ 
ping  up  their  rate  of  spending  for 
capital  goods  and  inventories.  In 
the  prewar  years  1937-1939,  they 
sp>ent  about  $10  billion  annually  for 
plant,  machinery,  and  equipment 
and  inventories.  In  1945  they  spent 
about  $9.5  billion.  This  year  we 
estimate  they  will  spend  at  a  $28  bil¬ 
lion  pace.  But  plant,  machinery 
and  equipment  are  still  inadequate 
in  relation  to  the  requirements 
which  the  current  level  of  consumer 
takings  suggests.  Business  inventor¬ 
ies  are  also  relatively  low.  Even 
though  in  dollar  figures  business  in¬ 


ventories  are  at  a  new  all-time  high, 
they  are  not  so  on  a  unit  basis  and 
are  still  not  up  to  the  level  indicated 
as  being  desirable  by  the  level  of 
consumer  demand  which  is  already 
here,  and  is  still  rising.  Business 
will  probably  reduce  its  spending 
somewhat  because  of  the  stock  mar¬ 
ket  decline  and  the  discouragement 
to  financing  which  that  decline 
brings  about.  However,  the  esti¬ 
mate  which  I  have  given  you  takes 
into  account  the  discouragement 
and  the  difficulties  of  financing 
which  I  have  just  mentioned. 

All  in  all,  we  expect  gross  nation¬ 
al  expenditures— the  sum  of  all  the 
spending  streams  mentioned  above, 
to  increase  from  the  194-billion-dol- 
lar  pace,  which  prevails  today,  to  a 
205-billion  pace  during  at  least  the 
first  half  of  1947. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  likely  streams 
of  spending  by  the  country’s  money 
spending  groups  provide  a  helpful 
guide  to  the  volume  of  payrolls  and 
income  in  general  that  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  and  distributed  to  the  people 
of  the  country  in  the  months  ahead. 
By  following  the  likely  allocation  of 


the  sums  spent,  one  can  make  quite 
accurate  estimates  of  even  the  kinds 
of  income  which  will  be  generated. 
We  make  separate  forecasts  conse¬ 
quently  of  the  agricultural  income 
wliich  we  expect  to  be  generated, 
the  volume  of  interest  payments 
from  both  private  busines'S  and  from 
government  which  we  expect  to  be 
paid,  the  volume  of  salaries  and 
wages  which  we  expect  to  be  forth¬ 
coming  from  the  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries,  from  the  service  industries, 
from  the  distribution  industries  of 
trade  and  transportation.  We  calcu¬ 
late  the  likely  future  size  of  govern¬ 
ment  payrolls,  of  social  security  pay¬ 
ments,  of  pensions,  etc.,  and  add  it 
all  up  into  a  total  monthly  estimate 
of  future  national  income  payments. 

Consumer  Cash  and  Debts 

But  even  thqugh  one  were  to 
know  exactly  what  the  income  of 
.American  consumers,  even  by  local¬ 
ities,  were  to  be  during  the  year 
ahead,  one  would  have  to  consider 
other  special  influences  if  one  were 
to  calculate  with  any  accuracy  how 
consumers  will  be  disposed  to  spend 
their  money  at  retail  stores.  We 
have  discovered  that  the  question  of 
how  much  consumers  will  spend  for 
goods  depends  not  only  on  the  size 
of  their  changing  income  but  also 
on  the  changing  size  of  their  cash 
savings  and  their  short-term  debt 
position.  A  consumer  with  constant 
income,  for  example,  will  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  spend  more  for  goods  and 
services  when  he  has  $1,000  in  tlie 
bank  than  when  he  has  $100  and  he 
will  spend  more  when  his  short-term 
debt  is  low  than  when  it  is  high. 

Today  one  must  take  special  note 
of  the  reserve  jxjsition  of  consum¬ 
ers.  During  the  period  1929-1941 
shown  in  Chart  1,  the  chart  which 
shows  the  rigorous  gearing  between 
changing  income  and  changing  de¬ 
partment  store  sales,  it  was  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  take  special  note  of  the 
changing  cash  and  the  changing 
short-term  debt  position  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  because  during  that  period 
both  the  consumer’s  cash  position 
and  short-term  debt  position  bore  a 
rather  constant  ratio  to  his  income. 
During  the  war  years,  however, 
people  could  not  buy  hard  g(X)ds, 
including  automobiles  and  houses, 
and  could  not  spend  the  normal 
fraction  of  their  income.  What  was 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


.MAJOR  ITEMS  OF  INCOME  AND 
(Billions  of  Dollars) 
Average 

EXPENDITURE 

1937-39 

1941 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

National  income  payments  . 

69.7 

92.7 

143.1 

156.8 

160.7 

161.8 

Personal  taxes,  etc.  . . 

3.2 

4.0 

18.5 

19.3 

21.0 

18.2 

Disposable  income  . 

66.5 

88.7 

124.6 

137.5 

139.7 

143.6 

Savings  . 

5.7 

14.2 

33.7 

39.9 

34.9 

16.6 

Consumer  expenditures . 

60.9 

74.6 

90.0 

97.6 

104.9 

127 

Durable  goods 

6.7 

9.1 

6.6 

6.7 

7.4 

|90 

Non-durable  goods  . 

30.0 

40.1 

55.1 

60.0 

64.4 

Services  . 

22.2 

25.4 

29.3 

30.9 

33.1 

37 

Private  capital  expenditures 

10.1 

19.1 

2.5 

2.0 

9.4 

27.0 

Construction:  residential . 

1.8 

2.8 

0.6 

0.5 

0.8 

2.5 

Construction:  other  . 

1.7 

2.5 

1.0 

1.1 

1.9 

4.0 

Producers’  durable  equipment 

5.4 

8.9 

3.1 

4.0 

6.4 

10.6 

Net  change  in  inventories 

.2 

3.5 

— 6 

—  1.7 

0.0 

5.0 

Net  exports  of  goods,  etc . 

.7 

1.2 

—  1.5 

—  1.8 

.4 

4.9 

Monetary  gold  adjustments  . 

.2 

.2 

0.0 

- 1 

- 1 

0.0 

Government  expenditures  . 

14.7 

26.5 

93.5 

97.1 

83.0 

40 

Federal:  war  . 

1.4 

13.3 

81.3 

83.7 

69 

23.2 

Federal:  non-war  . 

5.5 

5.3 

4.9 

5.7 

6.1 

8 

State  and  local  . 

Gross  national  expenditures  on 

7.7 

7.9 

7.4 

7.7 

7.9 

8.8 

product  . 

85.6 

120.2 

187.4 

197.6 

197.3 

194 

Business  taxes,  etc.  . 

9.2 

18.5 

27.4 

29.7 

29.6 

16.2 

Depreciation  and  depletion 

6.2 

7.0 

8.0 

8.2 

8.2 

9 

Other  reserves  and  adj.  (subt.) 

1.4 

—2.2 

—2.6 

—  1 

— 5 

6 

National  income  (net  product). 

68.8 

96.9 

149.4 

160.7 

161.0 

162.8 

Corporate  savings  (subt.) . 

—0.6 

4.0 

5.5 

5.4 

4.5 

1 

Transfer  payments  and  soc.  sec. 

0.3 

0.2 

0.8 

—  1.5 

—3.2 

National  income  payments 

69.7 

92.7 

143.1 

156.8 

160.7 

161.8 

CHART  5:  National  expenditures,  past  and  predicted.  (October  1,  1946) 
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Fire  Protection  Systems  in  Stores 

By  F.  Arthur  Hall, 


How  to  eliminate  lire 
hazards,  select  proper 
fire-fighting  equipment, 
and  set  up  a  storewide 
organization  which  will 
function  efhciently. 

GREAl'  many  conflicting 
stories  are  told  about  lire  pro¬ 
tection  in  retail  establish¬ 
ments.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  said,  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  truth,  that  store  managers 
everywhere  are  well  aware  of  the 
problem  of  lire  protection  and  are 
doing  everything  in  their  power  to 
make  their  stores  practically  fool¬ 
proof  as  far  as  fire  hazards  are  con¬ 
cerned.  On  the  other  hand  the  story 
has  been  told— and  this  hapjx.‘ns  to 
be  the  truth  too— of  the  owner  of 
a  fairly  large  retail  store  who  was 
perfectly  amazed  to  learn  from  his 
son,  recently  returned  from  the  bat- 
tlefronts  of  Europe,  that  tests 
showed  that  none  of  the  fire  ex¬ 
tinguishers  installed  in  key  spots  in 
the  store  were  in  working  order. 
The  son  discovered  that  no  fire  ex¬ 
tinguisher  had  been  tested  for  years. 
His  father  was  completely  unaware 
that  extinguishers  must  be  inspected 
annually  or  that  there  was  any  care¬ 
lessness  going  on  in  connection  with 
the  maintenance  of  these  very  valu¬ 
able  safeguards  of  life  and  property. 
.Although  the  store  owner  personal¬ 
ly  reviewed  the  merchandising  pro¬ 
gram  for  each  season,  it  was  not 
until  his  son  brought  the  matter  up 
that  he  decided  to  ask  for  a  complete 
report  on  the  store’s  fire  protection 
program  in  the  light  of  modern 
methods  approved  in  1946! 

.So  it  seems  fair  to  say  that  al¬ 
though  stores  everywhere  are  aware 
of  the  fire  protection  problem,  it  is 
never  too  often  to  review  protection 
methods  which  can  always  be  im¬ 
proved  a  little  here  and  there.  The 
Christmas  season  with  its  additional 
hazards  of  combustible  decorations 
and  over-crowded  stores  offers  an 
especially  timely  moment  for  store 
management  to  ask  itself  once  again. 


Secretary,  Fire  Protection  Institute 

“Is  our  store  protected  in  the  best 
possible  way  from  all  dangers  of 
fire.'”  and  more  important  still,  “Is 
our  store  equipped  with  all  the  most 
modern  devices  for  lighting  a  fire 
should  one  break  out?” 

Retail  establishments  have  been 
notably  absent  from  the  headlines 
as  far  as  any  large  fires  are  con¬ 
cerned,  but  instead  of  relaxing  on 
their  record,  management  must  con¬ 
sider  the  huge  annual  fire  loss  in  the 
United  States  and  do  their  part  to 
keep  the  figure  for  retail  stores 
down  to  a  very  minimum. 

More  than  10,000  lives  are  lost; 
more  than  S500,000,000  worth  of 
property  destroyed  in  the  United 
States  every  year  by  fire  alone.  This 
is  a  staggering  total!  Yet  the  Na¬ 
tional  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
has  estimated  that  90  per  cent  of  all 
fires  come  from  causes  largely  pre¬ 
ventable,  which  means  that  in  one 
year  alone  9,000  lives  could  have 
i)een  saved,  and  .'$450,000,000  worth 
of  property  preserved  from  destruc¬ 
tion! 

More  and  better  fire  jjrotection  is 
the  only  remedy  that  will  materially 
reduce  this  annual  figure  of  fire  loss 
which  in  recent  years  has  been 
steadily  rising.  It  is  toward  the  goal 
of  more  and  better  fire  protection  in 
retail  stores  that  this  article  is  di¬ 
rected. 

A  Continuous  Job 

D.  J.  Creeden,  chief  engineer  of 
Macy’s,  New  York,  has  stated  the 
problem  clearly.  This  is  what  he 
says:  “Fire  prevention  and  protec¬ 
tion  can  never  be  stressed  too  often 
in  retail  stores  both  large  and  small. 
It  is  a  continuous  job  calling  for  the 
vigilance  of  management  and  em¬ 
ployees  alike  in  safeguarding  life 
and  property.’’ 

t)f  course  although  the  overall 
goal  is  the  same  for  all  stores  and, 
in  general,  the  methods  of  fire  pro¬ 
tection  are  largely  similar,  the  prac¬ 
tical  solutions  of  the  jzroblem  vary 
widely  as  they  are  adapted  to  indi¬ 
vidual  situations  and  to  stores  of  all 
sizes  located  in  all  types  of  build¬ 
ings.  In  the  larger  retail  establish¬ 
ments  situated  in  densely  populated 


urban  areas,  a  special  rather  com¬ 
plex  organization  of  fire  protection 
is  set  up,  governed  by  rules  of  pro¬ 
cedure  which  are  outlined  down  to 
the  most  minute  detail.  Many  of 
these  procedures  may  be  unsuitable 
to  smaller  units  operating  with  a 
much  fewer  number  of  employees, 
but  the  principle  of  advance  plan¬ 
ning  anti  of  definite  assignment  of 
duties  to  be  performed  by  every  em¬ 
ployee  in  case  of  fire  or  of  panic,  re¬ 
mains  the  same.  In  fact  advance 
planning  is  even  more  important 
when  fewer  employees  must  handle 
the  situation  because  automatically 
each  person  becomes  responsible  for 
a  larger  variety  of  duties  and  must, 
therefore,  know  and  understand 
them  more  thoroughly  when  the 
time  for  action  comes. 

Many  Phases  to  Cover 

In  formulating  programs  of  fire 
protection,  this  article  cannot  stress 
too  strongly  advance  planning  and 
multiple  assignment  of  employee 
duties.  The  following  out  of  these 
two  principles  plus  the  installation 
of  adequate  fire  protection  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  periodic  checking  over 
of  all  plans  to  be  sure  that  they  are 
kept  current,  are  the  very  founda¬ 
tion  of  every  well-organized  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
property  from  the  danger  of  fire. 

Since  retail  management  bears 
the  main  responsibility  for  the 
planning  of  programs  and  since  no 
program  of  fire  prevention  and  pro¬ 
tection  is  as  yet  letter  perfect,  it  may 
be  of  some  help  to  set  forth  here  the 
chief  elements  in  a  representative 
scheme.  The  reader  is  asked  to  con¬ 
sider  them  merely  as  a  yardstick  for 
checking  the  features  which  should 
be  included  in  a  well-rounded  pro¬ 
gram. 

Fire  protection  £^r  the  retail  store 
falls  into  several  categories. 

First  comes  the  prevention  of  fire 
through  the  elimination  of  fire  haz¬ 
ards.  Routine  periodic  inspection  is 
the  cornerstone  of  the  elimination 
of  fire  hazards.  Such  inspection 
must  be  the  definite  responsibility 
of  a  specified  person  or  persons.  In 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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PARKING  BAN  MAKES  CITY  SHOPPIfl^I 


The  traffic  congestion  and  I  curb  pa 
parking  problem  grew  sieatlwith 


ly  worse  in  most  Americaa  store’s  a 
cities  during  the  past  summer.  D(.  Xoaxi 
spite  production  difficulties,  ne«  paiied 
automobiles  have  made  their  jjv  curb  p 
pearance  in  large  numbers  and  streets, 
considerably  added  to  the  traftc  reportwi 
jams  in  downtown  business  distrktt.  Engines 
More  people  than  ever  before  de  were  m< 
sire  to  purchase  goods  and  servke  Motoi 


and  to  do  that,  they  must  reach  out  I  now  ge 


The  congestion  on  one  of  New  York’s  busy  crosstown  streets  before  the  non-parking  ban 
went  tnto  effect,  with  pcarked  trucks  and  cars  limiting  the  moving  traffic  to  one  narrow  lane. 


centralized  shopping  areas.  area  in 

Although  the  overall  picture  is  merlyrt 
darker  than  a  year  ago,  rays  of  hope  ley  coat 
are  appearing  in  a  few  localities  from  15 
where  city  officials,  merchants  and  bunchii 
traffic  experts  have  worked  together 
to  find  a  solution  before  decentral¬ 
ization  spreads  and  downtows 
shopping  areas  suffer  from  addi¬ 
tional  loss  of  business. 

Some  of  the  solutions  attempted 
have  been  drastic  and  have  brought 
forth  considerable  oppiosition  fron 
adversely  affected  minorities.  In 
other  cases,  the  solutions  tried  out 
have  been  relatively  mild  and  some 
relief  has  been  accomplished  with¬ 
out  adverse  criticisms. 

Perhaps  the  most  drastic  soludon 
of  the  traffic  congestion  problem 
has  been  the  downtown  curb  park 
ing  ban.  Philadelphia  was  the  fint 
city  to  try  this  idea  and  put  into 
effect  a  complete  ban  on  any  type 
of  curb  parking  in  the  downtown 
area  early  this  year. 

Robert  A.  Mitchell,  Philadel¬ 
phia’s  traffic  engineer,  correctly  fore¬ 
saw  that  considerable  opposidon 
would  develop  to  his  plan  and,  be 
fore  the  parking  ban  went  into 
effect,  he  made  a  complete  survey  of 
the  area  and  then  showed  Philadel 
phia  merchants  and  civic  groups  the 
result. 

The  basic  facts  of  his  survey  were: 

(1)  88  per  cent  of  all  shoppers  came 
into  town  on  public  transit  vehides 
or  by  rail;  (2)  eight  per  cent  came 
by  private  automobile;  (3)  three 
per  cent  walked;  (4)  one  per  cent 
came  by  taxicab;  (5)  only  two  po 
cent  of  all  the  parked  cars  lining  the 
curbs  in  the  downtown  area  be 
longed  to  shoppers. 

Armed  with  this  startling  infor¬ 
mation,  Mitchell  had  little  difficulty 
in  convincing  the  merchants  that 
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This  is  a  New  York  street  after  enforcement  of  the  no-parking  rule  began.  Trucks  only  are  permitted  to  park  with  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  one  hour  for  loading  and  unloading.  Curb  parking  bans  help  as  long  as  they  are  strictly  enforced. 
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Editor,  Traffic  Engineering  Magazine,  and  Director,  Traffic 
Engineering  Division,  National  Conservation  Bureau. 


By  HENRY  K.  EVANS 


(urb  parking  could  be  abolished 
rtth  litde  inconvenience  to  the 
core’s  customers. 

Aowdingly,  the  city  government 
an  ordinance  prohibiting 
curb  parking  on  21  downtown 
jotets.  The  results,  which  Mitchell 
reported  to  the  Institute  of  Traffic 
Fngineers  convention  last  month, 
were  most  gratifying. 

Motorists  and  taxicab  passengers 
now  get  through  the  central  city 
area  in  virtually  half  the  time  for¬ 
merly  required  while  street  car,  trol¬ 
ley  coach  and  bus  riders  are  saving 
from  15  to  22  per  cent  in  time,  and 
bunching  up  of  transit  vehicles  has 
been  practically  eliminated.  The 
stoplights  have  been  readjusted  for 
faster  traffic  speeds  and  accidents  in 
the  area  have  been  reduced  five  pser 
cent  in  spite  of  a  city-wide  increase 
of  29  per  cent. 

New  York,  which  has  jierhaps  the 
wont  traffic  problem  of  all,  has  also 
adopted  the  curb  parking  ban.  In¬ 
itial  results  of  the  ban  indicate  that 
equal  success  may  be  expected  in 
downtown  Manhattan  but,  in  both 


Acme  Photo 

Swarms  of  private  cars  like  the  one  above  carry  comparatively  few  passengers,  tie  up  traffic, 
make  access  to  the  business  district  difficult  and  cost  retailers  millions  in  lost  profits. 
N on-maneuverable  trolleys  are  caught  in  traffic,  tie  it  up  further  taking  on  passengers. 


I 


cases,  the  key  to  success  is  complete 
enlorcement. 

By  eliminating  curb  parking,  two 
extra  lanes,  the  ones  nearest  the 
curb,  are  opened  up  tor  moving 
traffic.  It  only  one  car  parks,  the  ex¬ 
tra  lane  is  put  out  ot  use  in  that 
block,  so  the  necessity  ot  complete 
entorcement  is  apparent. 

But  according  to  leading  traffic 
engineers,  the  curb  parking  ban  is 
not  the  complete  answer.  The  solu¬ 
tion  lies  deeper  than  that.  The  solu¬ 
tion  lies  in  how  we  use  our  streets. 
Surveys  show  that  it  is  completely 
impiossible  to  handle  the  number  ol 
private  cars  which  desire  to  enter 
the  business  districts  on  our  present 
street  pattern. 

Several  years  ago  city  planners 
hoped  to  remedy  this  situation  by 
widening  the  roads  but  they  soon 
discovered  that  this  was  not  practi¬ 
cal.  For  instance,  no  one  would 
dream  of  moving  New  York’s  Em¬ 
pire  State  Building  back  10  feet  to 
widen  congested  33rd  street.  The 
same  illustration  is  applicable  to 
any  downtown  area.  The  only  pos¬ 
sible  solution  is  to  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  private  automobiles  now  con¬ 
gesting  and  tying  up  the  business 
districts  of  our  cities. 

Outlying  Parking  Lots 

How  can  this  be  done  without 
creating  ill  will  on  the  part  of  auto¬ 
mobile  owners  and  without  losing 
that  pmrtion  of  business  which  comes 
from  people  who  prefer  to  drive 
downtown.^ 

Walter  McCarter  and  Adrian 
Hughes,  both  big  city  transit  opera¬ 
tors,  believe  they  have  the  answer. 

McCarter,  head  of  the  Cleveland 
Transit  System,  put  his  idea  of  a 
“transit  parking  lot”  into  operation 
early  this  year.  The  city  government 
took  several  acres  of  waste  land  near 
Lake  Erie  and  built  a  huge  parking 
lot.  Here  automobilists  may  park 
free  of  charge  under  municipal  su¬ 
pervision,  and  complete  their  trip 
downtown  on  public  transit  vehi¬ 
cles. 

The  Baltimore  Transit  Company, 
under  the  leadership  of  operating 
manager,  Adrian  Hughes,  also 
adopted  this  idea  and  built  a  park¬ 
ing  lot  oiy  the  fringe  of  the  down¬ 
town  areg  where  motorists  may 
park  for  a  small  fee  and  finish  their 
trip  on  a  sp>ecial  transit  line. 

While  only  in  its  preliminary- 


stages,  this  idea  has  great  merit.  It 
accomplishes  the  difficult  task  of 
keeping  automobiles  out  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  district  while  providing  easy- 
parking  and  a  last  trip  downtown. 
Hughes  visualizes  a  siring  of  park¬ 
ing  lots  such  as  these  surrounding 
downtown  Baltimore  and  he  is  sure 
they  will  reduce  the  number  of  pri¬ 
vate  cars  clogging  up  the  city’s  nar¬ 
row  streets. 

This  plan  cannot  be  proven  until 
enough  lots  are  built  to  materially 
reduce  the  volume  of  cars  in  the 
business  district  but  the  plan  has 
created  wide  interest  among  city 
planners  and  the  majority  of  these 
experts  feel  that  the  perimeter  park¬ 
ing  lot  may  be  the  answer. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  cities 


believe  the  construction  of  vast  su¬ 
perhighways  leading  directly  into 
the  heart  of  the  city  can  solve  the 
traffic  congestion  problem.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  these  highways  will  make 
it  easier  to  get  into  the  shopping 
area  but  then  the  problem  of  where 
to  put  the  cars  becomes  paramount. 

San  Francisco  has  taken  the  lead 
in  this  idea  by  constructing  a  huge 
underground  parking  lot  beneath  a 
park  in  the  center  of  the  city.  Under 
this  plan,  cars  would  whisk  into  the 
city  on  multiple  highways  and  then 
be  directed  into  the  garage,  thus 
keeping  them  off  the  narrow  down¬ 
town  streets. 

The  San  Francisco  garage  was 
built  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000  but  will 
accommodate  only  1,700  automo¬ 
biles.  Parking  charges  are  25  cents 
an  hour,  75  cents  overnight  and 
$12.50  fjer  month,  unfortunately 


more  than  the  average  motorist 
wants  to  pay  lor  the  privilege  of  go¬ 
ing  shopping. 

Los  Angeles,  Kansas  City  and 
Philadelphia  are  also  considering 
underground  parking  lots  while 
Hartford,  C.oiinecticut,  plans  a  huge 
above-ground  skyscraper  garage. 
The  prohibiting  factor  of  cost  enters 
the  picture  in  all  these  cases  since 
most  shoppers  object  to  paying  a 
high  parking  fee.  The  truth  of  this 
statement  has  been  aptly  proved  by 
the  experiences  of  big  city  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  providing  off-street 
parking  areas  for  their  patrons. 

Examples  of  cities  which  have  al¬ 
ready  solved  their  traffic  congestion 
and  parking  problems  are  negligible 
but  the  thinking  of  merchants,  city 


officials  and  traffic  experts  has 
changed  from  the  theory  of  moving 
private  automobiles  into  the  shop 
ping  area  to  that  of  moving  people 
into  the  business  district. 

.\11  seem  to  be  laying  increased 
emphasis  on  the  role  of  public  tran¬ 
sit  vehicles— the  street  cars,  trolley 
coaches  and  gas  buses— in  solving 
the  problem.  H.  V.  Potts,  of  the 
Columbus  transit  system,  recently 
told  the  Institute  of  Traffic  Engi¬ 
neers’  convention:  “The  main  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  attract  more  people  to  ride 
transit  and  leave  their  cars  at  home. 
Every  person  attracted  to  public 
transit  means  that  many  less  auto¬ 
mobiles  clogging  up  the  central 
business  district.” 

Potts  illustrated  his  point  with 
the  simple  example  that  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  25  automobiles  could  be 
(Continued  on  page  56) 


T rackless  trolleys,  easily  maneuvered  to  the  curb  for  loading  and  unloading,  are 
being  adopted  in  many  cities,  as  one  step  toward  easing  traffic  congestion. 
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Retailing  in  the  Economy  of  Democracy 


A 

The  anti-demotratic  ideology 
does  not  flourish  where  there 
is  an  effective  economy.  The 
hallmark  of  the  healthy  econo¬ 
my  is  a  high  standard  of  living, 
the  result  of  a  steady  stream 
of  practical  ideas  translated 
into  products  and  sales. 

1r  recently  became  necessary  to 
make  an  inventory  of  my  home 
and  everything  in  it  for  insur¬ 
ance  purp)oses.  What  a  chore!  How¬ 
ever,  it  had  to  be  done,  as  everything 
in  the  old  inventory  was  underval¬ 
ued  for  replacement  purposes  and 
many  new  things  had  been  added 
but  not  recorded.  So  I  picked  out  a 
rainy  day  and  went  to  work. 

But  the  task  which  had  at  first 
seemed  such  a  boresome  one  soon 
became  a  nostaligic  exercise  in  re¬ 
living  the  acquisition  of  each  separ¬ 
ate  piece.  My  hard  job  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  pleasant  sort  of  bio¬ 
graphical  game  in  which  reminis¬ 
cence  played  as  active  a  part  as  re¬ 
valuation.  The  piano— why  that  was 
one  of  our  wedding  presents  and  it 
came  from  Steinway’s.  That  clock 
was  from  Shreve,  Crump  &  Low’s. 
The  living-room  furniture  came 
from  Paine’s;  those  books  from  the 
Old  Corner  Book  Store.  That  lamp 
was  a  gift  purchased  at  Jordan’s. 

.\nd  so  it  went.  Item  by  item,  in 
room  after  room,  our  domestic  en¬ 
vironment— ot/r  /mmc— associated  it¬ 
self  easily  and  naturally  with  the 
names  of  the  stores  from  which  it 
had  come.  .And  as  the  day  wore  on 
and  the  long  process  neared  com¬ 
pletion,  I  had  a  vision  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  pieces,  disassembled  now, 
and  back  in  the  shop  windows  or 
the  store  departments  where  we  had 
first  sighted  them.  Those  inanimate 
but  precious  objects,  which  were  to 
become  so  meaningftil  to  us  after 
they  had  been  for  vears  a  part  of  our 
dailv  life,  were,  until  we  saw  them, 
simply  parts  of  some  merchant’s 
stock  in  trade. 


By  Gordon  K.  Creighton, 
Assistant  General  Manager,  NRDGA 

.And  the  corollary  came  to  me, 
that  the  high  standards  of  living  of 
the  .American  people  are  due  in  very 
large  measure  to  the  fact  that  .Ameri¬ 
can  merchandise  and  .American 
merchandising  have  so  consistently 
and  so  alluringly  spread  before  the 
public  their  irresistible  temptations 
to  better  living.  The  American  way 
is  simply  to  put  better  products  lie- 
fore  the  people.  Then  they  do  the 
rest.  The  future  homes  of  .America 
are  in  the  stores  of  .America  today 
just  as  the  homes  of  today  were  in 
the  stores  of  yesterday. 

How  often,  in  the  flash  of  recogni¬ 
tion  wherein  we  see  for  the  first  time 
something  advertised  or  displayed 
by  a  store  as  a  desirable  addition  to 
our  wardrobe  or  our  home,  do  we 
say,— “There’s  an  idea.’’  For  in 
truth  we  are  actually  looking  at  an 
idea.  Just  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks 
ago  it  existed  only  in  somebody’s 
brain.  .And  now,  there  it  is  before 
us— the  very  thing  that  we  want  and 
need.  We  acquire  it,  and  our  way 
of  life  becomes  a  little  better  or  a 
little  easier  because  of  our  new  pos¬ 
session. 

Sales  Are  Wants  Satisfied 

.And  that  is  the  way  .America  has 
progressed  and  grown  from  the  be¬ 
ginning— from  idea  to  idea.  In¬ 
ventiveness.  ability  to  adapt,  “hoss- 
sense”,  these  are  lifelong  character¬ 
istics  of  your  Uncle  Sam.  Ideas 
jostle  one  another  in  every  field  in 
this  country  of  ours  and  the  prod¬ 
ucts  which  emerge  and  dominate  the 
field  of  consumer  demand  are  sim¬ 
ply  the  cream  of  the  crop,  the  liest 
among  many  good  ideas.  In  a  social 
organism  thus  founded  upon  the 
best  thought  of  everybody,  the  high¬ 
est  standard  of  living  in  the  world 
is  unavoidable.  The  best  simply  has 
to  prevail. 

Incidentally,  nations  that  are 
full  of  practical  ideas  have  little 
time  for  undemocratic  ideologies. 
.An  anti-democratic  ideology  is  iisu- 
allv  a  political  or  social  philosophy 
which  attempts  unsuccessfully  to 
pinch-hit  for  an  ineffective  econo¬ 
my.  It  rushes  into  the  vacuum  cre¬ 


ated  by  the  paucity  of  practical 
ideas.  It  substitutes  formulae  for 
freedom.  But  the  most  effective  of 
all  social  solvents  is  still  sales^sales 
to  the  people  of  the  products  they 
want  and  need,  sales  in  which  the 
people  pay  the  prices  which  make 
our  phenomenal  employment  pos¬ 
sible,  sales  which  are  the  foundation 
of  our  free  economy,  our  well-being, 
our  happiness. 

V'isionary  ideologies  are  a  theo¬ 
retical  approach  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  wants  of  the  people.  They 
represent  yearnings  and  desires  for 
better  things.  But  they  are  vague 
and  nebulous— not  concrete  and 
practical.  In  a  word,  they  are  most¬ 
ly  day-dreams.  But  really  practical 
ideas  become  products  and  prod¬ 
ucts  become  concrete  wants  and 
concrete  wants  become  sales  and 
sales  become  prosperity  for  every¬ 
body  when  they  represent  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  of  worth¬ 
while  things  which  enhance  the 
standard  of  living. 

What  we  need  more  of  are  things 
sufficiently  better  than  the  things 
we  have  got  so  that  their  advent 
creates  domestic  budget  problems, 
stimulating  ambition  and  causing 
enterprising  people  to  strain  them¬ 
selves  just  a  little  in  order  to  reach 
them.  One  of  the  most  significant 
by-products  of  the  war  years  is  the 
elevation  of  popular  taste  to  a  level 
not  only  higher  than  it  formerly 
occupied,  but  to  the  highest  pitch 
it  has  ever  attained.  People  earned 
more  money.  They  want  better 
things.  For  the  first  time  multitudes 
w’cre  able  to  buy  better  things.  They 
are  going  to  continue  to  want  the 
better  things  to  which  on  the  aver¬ 
age  they  have  become  newly  accus¬ 
tomed.  This  desire  only  needs  to 
be  fortified  by  the  determination  to 
get  them  to  insure  the  maintenance 
of  our  economy  at  levels  at  least  as 
high  as  the  present  one.  It  is  the 
nearest  thing  to  insurance  of  the 
permanency  of  our  prosjjerity  that 
we  could  hope  to  get. 

We  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a 
new  consumer  economy.  We  are 
entering  an  era  in  which  production 
will  seek  increasingly  to  shoulder 
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some  share  of  the  retailers’  respon¬ 
sibility  as  the  purchasing  agent  of 
the  consumer.  Before  the  war  the 
wise  manufacturer  had  learned  to 
take  advantage  of  the  retailer’s  in¬ 
termediate  position.  He  realized 
that  the  retailer  through  his  sales- 
force  stood  face  to  face  with  the 
ultimate  consumer  across  “the  last 
three,  feet’’  of  selling  space— the 
store  counter.  He  knew  that  the 
cue  for  quantity  production  was  the 
experience  of  the  retailer  who  has 
to  sell  in  units.  For  the  language  of 
the  unit  must  anticipate  that  of  the 
larger  denominations. 

In  six  years  of  scarcities  and  short¬ 
ages,  the  picture  of  long  queues  of 
early  risers  standing  in  line  for  their 
pitifully  small  pittance  of  some 
prime  necessity  like  hosiery,  or 
meat,  or  white  shirts,  or  butter,  has 
created  the  illusion  of  demand  con¬ 
forming  to  the  patterns  of  supply. 
But  this  was  only  because  war  had 
temporarily  eclipsed  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciple  of  normal  times  that  the  posi¬ 
tive  role  belongs  to  demand  and 
that  supply  must  seek  out  and  con¬ 
form  to  consumer  favor. 

Interpreting  Consumer  Wants 

The  orders  of  the  retailers  are 
the  blueprints  of  the  manufacturers. 
Their  initial  order  means  that  they 
believe  in  the  product,  their  re¬ 
orders  and  repeated  re-orders  mean 
that  their  customers  favor  it.  And 
their  final  failure  to  re-order  any 
longer  means  that  demand  has 
ceased  and  the  product  is  through. 
It  is  time  for  something  new.  The 
re-order  system,  as  it  was  operated 
in  the  1920’s  and  1930’s,  is  on  the 
eve  of  restoration.  Its  re-establish- 
ment  will  probably  be  completed 
during  1947.  And,  with  the  return 
of  the  re-order  system,  initial  stocks 
will  become  merely  trial  stocks  once 
more.  The  ordering  of  complete  as¬ 
sortments  in  most  lines  of  merchan¬ 
dise  will  again  have  to  await  the 
endorsement  of  customer  favor 
without  which  balanced  stocks  are 
impossible. 

For  that  is  what  the  condition 
“balanced  stocks’’  signifies,  namely, 
that  most  desirable  merchandising 
equation  where  a  merchant’s  stock 
in  trade,  subject  only  to  small  and 
easily  adjustable  variations,  equals 
the  demand  which  his  customers 
will  put  up>on  it.  The  factors  of 
demand  will  replace  the  pressures 


of  current  stringencies  in  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  calculations.  Instead  of 
having  to  buy  woolen  dresses  to  get 
rayon  dresses,  dress  for  dress,  the 
retailer  will  be  ordering  what  he 
estimates  to  be  the  exact  propor¬ 
tions  of  woolen  and  rayon  dresses 
his  customers  will  require.  And  he 
will  definitely  not  be  placing  orders 
six  months  in  advance  for  his  entire 
season’s  requirements  of  evening 
dresses,  or  any  other  merchandise 
lor  that  matter. 

Lessons  to  Be  Re-Learned 

The  merchandiser’s  principal 
considerations  in  ordering  will  be, 
as  they  formerly  were,  such  elements 
of  demand  as  style  or  type,  price, 
material  or  fabric,  color,  size,  time¬ 
liness,  and  quantity.  The  answer 
to  the  question,— Why  have  you  this 
merchandise  in  stock?— will  be  ap>- 
parent  in  the  fact  that  people  are 
buying  it.  It  will  no  longer  be  as 
it  has  been  for  the  past  few  years, 
“It’s  all  I  can  get’’  or  “Haven’t  you 
iieard  there’s  a  war  on?’’ 

The  tolerance  for  inferior  prod¬ 
ucts  which  scarcities  breed  in  con¬ 
sumers  will  give  place  to  the  intelli¬ 
gent  discrimination  of  a  public  that 
knows  what  it  wants,  that  has  always 
known  what  it  wanted,  that  has  a 
pent-up  and  unsatisfied  hunger  for 
the  superior  standards  of  pre-war 
(lays.  Many  an  inexperienced  or 
careless  merchandiser  will  have  to 
learn  through  the  bitter  lessons  of 
his  neglected  or  rejected  offerings 
that  the  .Vmerican  public  will  toler¬ 
ate  nothing  but  the  best. 

I'he  penalties  of  neglecting 
sjjeedy  reorientation  to  customer 
preference  will  be  largely  escaped 
by  storekeepers  whose  experience 
makes  them  eager  to  resume  the 
orderly  processes  by  which  retailing 
had  been  progressing  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  before  the  war.  The 
same  will  be  true  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer  who  had  learned  the  profitable 
lesson  of  capitalizing  on  the  retail¬ 
er’s  knowledge.  But  there  are  a  host 
of  newcomers  both  in  manufactur- 
insr  and  retailing.  Many  war-born 
businesses  will  persist,  or  attempt  to. 

Many  a  young  buyer,  accustomed 
only  to  operating  in  an  economy 
of  scarcity,  will  have  to  learn  that 
an  economy  of  abundance  reepiires 
an  entirely  different,  and  infinitely 
more  difficult  technique.  Discrimi¬ 
nating  customers,  highly  selective  in 


their  dioices,  will  place  very  differ¬ 
ent  appraisals  on  merchandise  than 
they  did  when  they  had  to  stand  in 
line  and  compete  with  one  another 
for  inadequate  shares  of  inferior 
stuff.  Wise  merchants  are  taking 
steps  now  to  prepare  this^kew  gen¬ 
eration  for  the  change.  Wise  manu¬ 
facturers  are  alerting  their  produc¬ 
tion  and  sales  staffs  to  the  same 
dangers. 

For  these  common  dangers  threat¬ 
en  both  retailers  and  manufactur¬ 
ers,  both  sellers  and  buyers.  At  the 
present  time,  there  is  much  talk  of 
the  shift  from  a  sellers’  to  a  buyers’ 
market.  The  economy  is  comprised 
of  a  thousand  markets  in  which  all 
of  the  commodities  consumers  need 
are  produced,  bought,  sold,  and  dis¬ 
tributed.  The  advantage  in  many 
of  them  has  already  swung  from  the 
sellers’  to  the  buyers’  side.  More 
will  follow,  until,  probably  some¬ 
time  in  1947,  \ve  shall  have  a  preva¬ 
lence  of  the  condition  and  generally 
speaking  we  shall  be  in  a  “buyers’ 
market.’’ 

But  the  situation  calls  for  a  better 
term.  The  connotation  of  past  con¬ 
flicts  in  the  terms  “buyers’  market” 
and  “sellers’  market”  makes  it  sound 
somehow  as  if  only  buyers  were  the 
winners  in  a  buyers’  market  and 
only  sellers  in  a  sellers’  market.  Ac¬ 
tually,  the  long  sellers’  market  now 
drawing  to  a  close  has  been  an  ex¬ 
tremely  profitable  one  for  retailers 
when  measured  in  dollars  and  cents. 
But  the  retailer’s  satisfaction  in  his 
performance  is  not  measured  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents  alone,  or  even  prin¬ 
cipally.  It  is  measured  in  terms  of 
his  customers’  satisfaction,  of  their 
good  will,  of  the  permanency  of 
their  patronage. 

Consequently,  profits  arising  from 
increased  sales  of  grades  of  merchan¬ 
dise  which  were  substitutes  that  cus¬ 
tomers  had  to  take  for  the  things 
they  really  wanted  are  not  satisfac¬ 
tory  profits  since  each  such  sale  rep¬ 
resented  a  jiossible  impairment  of 
customer  favor.  The  same  is  true 
of  that  proportion  of  the  profits 
which  were  due  to  forced  savings 
on  |iersonnel  and  other  services  for- 
merlv  rendered  freely  by  the  store 
hut  in  these  last  years  sharply  and 
necessarily  curtailed. 

.Satisfactory  profits,  for  retailers 
and  manufacturers  alike,  arise  from 
transactions  which  create  and  dis- 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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A  Forger  Comes  to  Grief  in  Long  Beach 


It  takes  exactly  15  minutes 
to  notify  all  400  members  of 
the  local  retail  association 
once  a  bad-check  passer, 
shoplifter  or  other  criminal 
has  been  spotted. 

The  lot  of  the  practicing  forger 
has  been  an  unhappy  one  in 
Long  Beach,  California,  his 
pickings  lean  and  his  career  in  jeop¬ 
ardy  since  Jack  Horner,  manager  of 
Long  Beach  Retailers,  originated 
his  unique  Merchant  Alarm  System 
tor  alerting  merchants  to  the  manip¬ 
ulations  of  itinerant  criminals.  In 
fifteen  short  minutes  the  presence  of 
these  undesirable  characters  in  the 
Long  Beach  area  is  broadcast  to  the 
too  members  of  the  association,  and 
a  curb  put  upon  their  activities. 

Horner’s  lightning-fast  system  op¬ 
erates  when  a  check  passer  moves 
into  town,  or  in  similar  emergencies 
which  involve  the  retailers.  Mem¬ 
bers  are  advised  of  professional 
shoplifting,  the  circulation  of  count¬ 
erfeit  money,  solicitations  by  un¬ 
licensed  peddlers  who  should  be  ap¬ 
prehended;  and  furnished  other  in¬ 
formation  which  is  immediately 
vital  to  their  welfare. 

The  initial  warning  may  come 
from  a  member  of  the  association  or 
from  the  Police  Department  whose 
forgery  detail  offers  its  full  coopera¬ 
tion  at  all  times.  Once  the  danger 
signals  are  detected  Horner  and  his 
secretary,  Elsie  Norman,  drop  every- 
thing  to  transmit  the  information  to 
a  set  of  key  stations  listed  on  the 
master  sheets  they  maintain  express¬ 
ly  for  these  emergencies. 

Horner  wisely  picked  exchanges 
as  liis  key  stations.  Operators  in 
charge  of  these  exchanges  are  in¬ 
structed  to  give  his  alerts  priority 
over  all  other  calls,  and  work  swiftly 
in  relaying  the  warnings  to  their 
assigned  groups.  The  group  leaders 
in  turn  pass  the  warning  along  to  a 
regularly  assigned  listing  of  mem¬ 
bers  each  of  whom  is  responsible  for 
a  smaller  division  of  names.  This 
breakdown  continues  until  the  final 
phone  lists  contain  but  two  or  three 
names.  The  last  member  on  each 
list  must  report  back  to  Horner,  and 


By  Fred  Taylor  Kraft 

should  just  one  of  these  final  reports 
fail  to  reach  the  .Association  office  on 
schedule  he  knows  that  the  tele¬ 
phone  chain  has  been  broken  some¬ 
where  along  the  line  and  takes  im¬ 
mediate  steps  to  close  the  gap.  This 
checking  method  insures  a  complete 
coverage  and  an  alert  for  all  mem¬ 
bers  on  the  master  list. 

While  it  takes  only  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  to  notify  the  entire  mem¬ 
bership,  some  warnings,  not  vital  to 
all,  go  through  to  specific  groups  of 
merchants  in  even  shorter  time.  But 
the  fifteen  minute  deadline,  forgers 
have  found  to  their  sorrow,  rolls 
around  too  quickly  for  them  to  pass 


means  Ijeen  restricted  to  this  func¬ 
tion  alone.  It  has  been  used  to  meet 
many  a  need 'for  rapid  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  information;  warnings  of  act¬ 
ual  or  impending  disasters,  floods, 
fires  and  so  on.  During  the  war  it 
was  of  untold  value  to  the  West 
Coast  harbor  city  in  circulating 
alerts  and  other  vital  information. 

.An  integral  part  of  the  system  is 
the  Police  Department’s  forgery  de¬ 
tail  handled  by  Inspectors  F.  L. 
Oberg  and  R.  G.  Kortz  which  ex¬ 
changes  pertinent  information  on 
check-passers  and  criminal  penmen 
with  police  departments  in  all  the 
principal  cities  of  the  country  and 


Here  Manager  Jack  Homer  and  his  secretary,  Elsie  Norman,  sound  their 
Merchant  Alarm  System,  starting  a  chain  of  phone  calls  which  alert  the  four 
hundred  members  by  giving  them  the  pertinent  facts — all  in  fifteen  minutes  time. 


additional  bad  checks  after  their 
first  has  been  discovered  a  phony. 

To  insure  against  false  alarms  all 
original  information  contained  in  a 
warning  is  double-checked  and  its 
source  verified  l)efore  it  is  speeded 
out  on  the  phones.  In  some  cases 
where  the  utmost  precaution  is  nec¬ 
essary  the  messages  are  conveyed  by 
personal  contact.  These  are  occa¬ 
sions  when  it  is  necessary  to  by-pass 
employees  and  notify  the  head  of  a 
firm  of  a  confidential  matter.  In 
Older  to  guarantee  secrecy  in  these 
instances  the  contacts  are  made  by 
Horner’s  trusted  employees. 

While  Horner  evolved  his  system 
primarily  to  stymie  criminals  who 
seek  to  swindle  the  merchants,  its 
usefulness  to  Long  Beach  has  by  no 


with  the  California  State  Bureau  of 
Identification  and  the  Federal  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Identification.  The  two  in¬ 
spectors  are  experts  on  all  conceiv¬ 
able  types  of  false  documents  that 
are  drawn  with  criminal  intent,  and 
are  constantly  using  their  skill  to 
protect  the  merchants  of  Long 
Beach. 

The  forgery  detail  also  maintains 
contact  with  manufacturers  of  pro¬ 
tective  devices  designed  to  safe¬ 
guard  funds  and  ]>roperty,  and  from 
this  source  obtains  timely  bulletins 
on  frauds  and  cheats  and  on  sug¬ 
gested  methods  for  checkmating 
these  would-be  swindlers. 

Forgers  are  generally  restless  in¬ 
dividuals  who  roam  from  city  to  city 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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IT  would  be  revealing,  wouldn’t  it,  if  we  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  read  some  of  the  confidential  reports 
delegates  to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
-meetings  will  take  back  to  their  respective  countries 
of  their  impressions  of  America— politically,  eco¬ 
nomically  and  socially.  What  they  think  on  inter¬ 
national  problems  will  be  known  by  what  they  say 
and  do  at  the  big  meetings  going  on  as  this  is  written, 
but  it  would  be  even  more  interesting  to  get  their 
intimate  reactions  to  what  they  observed  taking  place 
during  their  stay  here  as  the  world’s  largest  democ¬ 
racy  struggles  in  its  final  stage  of  reconversion  to  a 
peace  time  economy. 

Had  we  deliberately  planned  it  that  way,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  we  could  have  selected  a  more  opportune  time 
for  us  to  play  host  to  the  world’s  leading  statesmen. 
Right  now  they  have  the  rare  opportunity  of  com¬ 
paring  our  democracy  at  its  best,  or  worst,  deptending 
u|)on  viewpoint,  in  bold,  striking  relief  against  a 
background  of  other— some  newer,  others  older— 
forms  of  government. 

The  delegates,  for  instance,  must  find  much  to  mar¬ 
vel  at  in  the  manner  in  which  we  conducted  our 
recent  election.  No  riots— no  bloodshed.  Instead, 
we  gave  an  impressive  demonstration  of  what  we 
preach— complete  freedom  by  citizens  to  vote  unmo¬ 
lested,  as  they  choose.  .\nd  when  the  majority  had 
spoken  they  saw  us  turn  calmly  from  a  heated  politi¬ 
cal  campaign  to  our  everyday  pursuits,  accepting 
without  rancor  or  bitterness  the  expressed  will  of  the 
many. 

What  an  inspiration  for  the  delegates  to  the  United 
Nations  deliberations  to  “Go  thou  and  do  likewise.” 

There  was  an  excellent  object  lesson,  too,  for  them 
in  the  labor  disturbances  which  occurred  while  the 
meetings  were  in  progress.  In  few  of  the  countries 
represented  could  men  band  together  in  a  strike  to 
compel  acceptance  of  their  demands.  Organized 
strikes  have  no  place  in  a  State  where  the  will  of  the 
governed  is  completely  subordinated  to  the  will  of 
the  governing  few.  Here,  w'e  make  the  government 
the  servant  of  the  individual;  not  his  master.  Im¬ 
perfect,  in  some  respects,  as  our  system  is,  neverthe¬ 
less,  it  gives  to  the  individual  a  voice  in  his  own 
affairs;  in  the  selecting  of  laws  and  administrators— 
the  right  to  refuse  to  work  under  conditions  not  to 
his  liking,  along  with  the  opportunity  to  improve 
his  living  standards  beyond  anything  found  else¬ 
where  in  the  world  today.  This  should  be  enough 
to  recommend  it  to  any  people  searching  for  an  econ¬ 
omy  under  which  the  rights  of  the  individual  are 


guaranteed  and  protected.  It  is  our  way,  and  we 
like  it. 

They  saw  a  government  of  free  people  quickly,  with¬ 
in  a  week,  reverse  itself  on  such  a  major  issue  as 
price  control— and  just  before  election  and  at  a  time 
when  statesmen,  as  well  as  politicians  anxious  to  be 
returned  to  office,  are  particularly  sensitive  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people.  Never  was  the  importance  of 
public  opinion  to  our  form  of  government  more 
lorcefnlly  demonstrated.  Rc^gardless  of  party,  the 
“ins”  never  make  such  a  bold  move  as  this  until  they 
are  sure  they  have  heard  from  the  people. 

In  other  lands  the  government  sp>eaks  and  the  people 
listen.  In  America,  the  people  speak  and  it’s  a  wise 
official  who  listens. 

Many  of  us  would  like  to  know  if  the  impressions 
the  delegates  take  back,  if  favorable  to  the  democratic 
way,  will  ever  be  transmitted  to  their  people. 

Credit  an  assist  to  John  L.  Lewis.  Did  you  notice 
how  soon  after  the  miners’  leader  came  out  for  the 
elimination  of  control  on  meat  prices  they  “went  out 
of  the  window”? 

Once  the  American  people  get  the  idea,  it  doesn’t 
take  them  long  to  decide  what  to  do  about  a  thing. 
When  business  men,  legislators  and  certain  econo¬ 
mists  said  price  control  would  not  work  because  it 
was  stifling  production,  some  thought  they  saw  a 
sinister  motive.  When  labor  leaders  said  the  same 
thing  they  believed  them,  and  so  did  official  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Still  Wanting,  Still  Spending 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  keep  your  thinking  straight 
these  days,  when  just  after  reading  that  the  “honey¬ 
moon  is  over”  you  come  upon  the  longest  queue 
you’ve  ever  seen  in  front  of  a  store  where  badly 
wanted  things  are  available.  Gimbel’s,  New  York, 
advertised  a  sale  of  white  shirts  just  above  S2  each 
twice  in  a  little  more  than  a  week  and  each  time  they 
were  mobbed.  A  cordon  of  shoppers  in  a  line  two 
to  four  customers  wide  completely  surrounded  the 
store.  It  just  goes  to  show  that  these  days  we  do  not 
spend  all  of  our  funds  on  our  first  wedded  trip. 
Money  is  and  probably  will  be  for  sometime  freely 
available  for  things  that  we  have  had  to  wait  so  long 
to  get. 

Wise  men  in  government  and  business  are  doing 
their  best  to  discourage  the  talk,  all  too  prevalent, 
that  we  are  heading  for  much  less  prosperous  times. 
Much  of  the  razzle  dazzle  that  went  with  the  big 
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A  revolutionary  new  way  of  selling  hats  is  demonstrated  here  in  Marshall  Field  &  Company’s  new  hat  section  in  the  Store 
for  Men.  Hats  are  creased  and  displayed  by  size  so  that  a  customer  may  select  from  every  style  available  in  his  particular 
size-group.  Glass-sided,  open-faced  cases  in  the  room  are  supported  by  tan  marble  blocks,  while  along  the  walls  the  cases 
are  built  in  and  inset  in  the  bleached  blonde  wooden  wall-paneling.  Hats  are  spotlighted  from  advantageous  points 
throughout  the  room,  and  nine  full  length  three-way  mirrors  are  recessed  in  walls  around  the  new  section. 


sfx^nding  by  government  for  war  purposes  can  pass 
out  without  hurting  us  much.  Those  who  look  tor 
it  can  see  that  Johnny  Q.  Public  is  ready  to  step  in 
and  take  up  much  of  the  slack  that  followed  the 
greatly, restricted  buying  by  Uncle  Sam,  just  as  soon 
as  badly  wanted  items  come  back  into  distribution. 
Forecasting  depression  will  not  prevent  it. 

It  has  been  marvelous  when  you  think  of  it,  how 
stores  month  after  month  showed  steadily  increasing 
sales  without  any  of  the  items  which  in  prewar  days 
contributed  so  largely  to  the  average  department 
store’s  volume.  People  will  still  need  most  of  the 
things  they  are  now  buying,  and  other  things,  too, 
when  they  are  available,  including  stoves,  refrigera¬ 
tors,  washers,  radios,  autos  and  a  lot  of  other  items. 

It  could  be,  with  production  going  full  blast,  that 
the  first  six  months  of  1947,  as  some  economists  are 
forecasting,  may  lie  even  greater  volume  months 
than  those  of  1946. 

Notwithstanding,  many  stores  are  at  present  map¬ 
ping  a  conservative  course.  Something  of  this  was 
seen  in  the  recent  report  to  s.ockholders  by  Jack 
Straus  of  Macy’s.  Concluding,  he  said  in  part:  “Com- 
initnients  for  future  delivery  presently  deserve  ex¬ 
treme  caution.  Merchandise  is  gradually  becoming 
more  plentiful— and  the  surge  of  indiscriminate  buy¬ 
ing  is  over.  We  are  conscious  of  the  inherent  dangers 
and  are  taking  appropriate  steps  to  follow  a  con¬ 
servative  course.” 

“We’re  giving  the  control  of  prices  back  to  the 
people”  was  a  pretty  good  note  for  a  bow-out  for 
OPA.  And  it  looks  as  if  the  people  are  going  to  do 
a  better  job  of  it  than  the  government  bureau  ever 
could. 


W  Still  DividM 

Store  f>eople,  it  would  seem,  on  the  whole  are  just 
about  like  other  folks— they  don’t  all  agree  on  the 
same  thing.  Take  credit  managers  for  instance,  and 
Regulation  W  as  an  illustration.  At  a  meeting  last 
month  of  the  Board  of  the  Credit  Management 
Division  of  NRDGA  it  was  the  predominant  opin¬ 
ion  that  this  regulation  should  be  scrapped  as  of 
now,  while  stores  reported  to  the  Division  in  a  recent 
poll  they  thought  it  should  l>e  retained.  Democ¬ 
racy,  working  again. 

Catch! 

It’s  a  safe  bet  that  Harold  Steinfeld,  Tucson,  Ari¬ 
zona,  was  giving  no  thought  to  the  troublesome  prob¬ 
lems  that  beset  men  in  business  today,  when  he 
landed  an  810  pound  bluefin  tuna  recently.  Wedge- 
|K>rt,  Nova  Scotia,  is  a  long  way  from  home  for  Mr. 
Steinfeld,  but  it  was  worth  the  trip,  he  figures.  And 
who  wouldn’t?  It  was  the  largest  of  its  kind  caught 
in  North  American  waters  this  year  and  one  of  the 
largest  ever  landed,  we  are  informed.  Three  inches 
separated  Mr.  Steinfeld  and  a  record. 


A  recent  poll  of  NAM  members  on  the  subject  of 
what  would  happen  if  controls  were  lifted  on  non¬ 
food  items  revealed  that  that  association’s  manufac¬ 
turer  members  believe  that  it  would  bring  about 
better  quality  of  goods;  new  products  would  be 
offered;  and  that  goods  would  flow  into  the  markets 
in  greater  volume  with  little  change  in  prices— of 
course,  with  the  proviso  that  wages  remain  at  present 
level.  ^Ve’re  watching. 
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From  a  survey  just  made  by  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association  we  learn  what  the  women  of 
the  country  want  when  it  comes  to  house  dresses. 
They  should  be  colorfast;  better  sized  of  good  quality 
materials,  thread,  trimmings,  belts  and  buttons;  they 
want  comfortable  and  simply  styled  house  dresses 
that  are  attractive,  well-made  and  easily  cared  for. 
It  was  suggested  that  manufacturers  use  the  money 
now  spent  on  frail  trimming  to  provide  these  im¬ 
portant  features.  It  is,  of  course,  always  helpful  to 
have  confirmation  from  the  women  of  their  wants, 
but  it  should  be  added  that  good  buyers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  have  always  aimed  to  supply  the  essential 
features  disclosed  by  the  AHEA  poll. 

Obligation  to  Spook  Up 

Sell  “our  system  along  with  our  products,”  was  the 
highlight  of  an  address  delivered  last  month  by 
Major  Benjamin  H.  Namm,  president  of  the 
NRDG.A  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Namm 
Store,  Brooklyn,  before  the  Merchants  Division  of 
the  Colorado  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Denver. 

Pointing  out  that  our  system  of  free  and  private 
enterprise  is  seriously  threatened  by  a  trend  toward 
a  government  controlled  economy  which  is  not  what 
the  rank  and  file  of  Americans  want.  Major  Namm 
said.  “Either  the  .\merican  business  man  must  mili- 
tantly  defend  his  right  to  function  under  the  enter¬ 
prise  system  or  face  the  prospect  of  losing  that  right. 

“The  .American  body  politic  is  suffering  from  a  kind 
of  auto-intoxication.  Its  blood-stream  is  being  in¬ 
fected  with  misinformation,  misunderstanding,  in¬ 
difference  and  inertia.  Our  two  million  retailers 
have  no  greater  responsibility  to  the  public  they 
serve  than  to  become  vocal  and  articulate  about  our 
free  enterprise  system.  They  represent  the  only  seg¬ 
ment  of  our  national  economy  which  comes  in 
daily,  personal  contact  with. the  consuming  public.” 

Schmolz  Hoods  Stoorns 

At  the  R.  H.  Stearns  Co.  store  in  Boston,  Carl  N. 
Schmalz  last  month  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of 


the  company.  Since  leaving  the  Bureau  of  Business 
Research,  graduate  school  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion,  Harvard  University  in  1939,  Mr.  Schmalz  has 
been  very  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Stearns  Co.,  first 
as  controller  and  later  also  as  a  director  and 
treasurer. 

Mr.  Schmalz  began  his  retail  career  in  1922  as  re¬ 
search  director  of  the  Rike-Kumler  Co.,  Dayton. 
Three  years  later  he  become  assistant  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Research  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
He  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Harvard  Business 
School  in  1929.  Closely  associated  with  activities  of 
the  Controllers’  Congress  of  the  NRDGA,  he  was 
elected  chairman  of  that  group  in  1945. 

Aloxondro  Potts  at  Homo 

Alexandra  Potts  will  become  Public  Relations  Di¬ 
rector  at  the  Joseph  Horne  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
on  January  1.  For  the  past  ten  years  Alexandra  Potts 
has  been  merchandise  and  research  director  of  The 
Bride’s  Magazine.  In  her  new  post  she  will  cover 
supervision  of  all  promotional  and  research  activities 
for  the  Horne  store. 

Miss  Gray  to  Marshall  Fiold 

Lawrence  B.  Sizer,  divisional  vice-president  and 
sales  promotion  manager  of  Marshall  Field  &  Com¬ 
pany,  last  month  announced  the  appointment  of 
Miss  Marion  E.  Gray  as  chief  home  economist  in 
the  special  events  department  to  succeed  Mrs.  Ruth 
McNabb,  who  resigned. 

Miss  Gray  w'as  food  consultant  to  the  Air  Quarter¬ 
master  and  dietitian  for  the  .Army  Air  Forces  during 
the  war. 

Training  Experts  to  Mexico  City 

The  Pasqual  Brothers,  baseball’s  famous  ivory  mer¬ 
chants,  aren’t  alone  in  their  ability  to  recognize 
American  talent  and  to  lure  it  South  of  the  Border. 
Recently  Salinas  and  Rocha,  S.  A.,  of  Mexico  City 
announced  the  appointment  of  Mrs.  Kay  Butler 
Hoopingarner  as  head  of  its  sales  training  program 
and  Miss  Margaret  Hokensen  as  her  assistant.  Mrs. 
Hoopingarner’s  big  league  record  includes  service 


In  New  Store  Posts 


Alexandra  Potts  Marion  E.  Gray  Carl  N.  Schmalz 
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"Naturally,  when  he  saw  my  new  Simtex 
tablecloths,  he  thought  that  I'd  been  just 
too  extravagant.  But  then  I  told  him  how 
really  economical  these  beautiful  cloths 
are!” 

Lucky  husband  .  .  .  and  lucky  young 
housewife. . .  to  have  discovered  the  beauty 
and  serviceability  of  table  coverings  by 
Simtex.  For  these  fine  cloths  are  mader/gAr 
in  America,  to  flatter  every-day  tables; 
and  not  to  be  "pampered”  as  were  the 


imported  damasks  of  yesteryear,  which 
smart  housewives  regard  today  as  dis¬ 
tinctly  outmoded. 

Tablecloths  and  Napkins  by  Simtex, 
smartly-patterned,  long-wearing  and  ap¬ 
propriate  for  every  occasion,  are  identified 
by  the  garnet-and-grey  Simtex  label. 

SIMTEX  MILLS 

{Formerly  Rosemary  Sales) 

»IVI»ilO!V  OF  .SI.M.’MO.'VS  C;  O  !»l  P  A V 

40  WORTH  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  13,  N.  Y. 


Other  "Simtex  Products — made  RIGHT  in  America"  include 

BEDSPREADS  •  WORK  A  SPORT  SHIRTS  •  DECORATIVE  FABRICS  •  MAHRESS  TICKINGS  •  NIGHT  WEAR  FLANNELETTE 
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as  Personnel  Director  for  Cohn, 
Hall,  Marx,  as  prewar  Training  Di¬ 
rector  at  Frederick  Loeser,  as  head 
of  executive  training  at  R.  H. 
Macy’s,  and  as  war-time  Director  of 
Employee  Relations  at  the  San 
Francisco  Port  of  Embarkation. 
Miss  Hokensen  w'as  formerly  As¬ 
sistant  Training  Director  at  Sibley, 
Lindsay  and  Curr  of  Rochester. 

Pr«war<Styl«  Sal* 

W.  T.  Grant  Co.’s  celebration  of  its 
40th  anniversary  took  the  form  of 
an  old-fashioned  bargain  sale  fea¬ 
tured  by  the  offering  of  hard-to-get 
items  in  all  lines  at  low  prices.  A 
full  year’s  planning  went  into  the 
preparation  for  the  big  event  and  a 
large  scale  promotion  campaign  set 
off  the  nine-day  celebration  sale. 
The  chain  traces  its  lineage  to  Lynn. 
Massachusetts  and  its  1906  found¬ 
ing  by  W.  T.  Grant  who  today  holds 
the  position  of  chairman  of  the 


This  window  at  Newman’s,  Enid,  Oklahoma,  carried  off  the  $100  first  prize  m 
department  store  competition  held  in  conjunction  with  National  Notion  Week. 


board  while  still  maintaining  an 

active  role  in  the  operation  of  the  nationwide  net-  Ralph  Friedman  of  Chain  Store  Age;  J.  P.  Rome  and 
work  of  retail  stores.  C.  A.  Johnson  of  Syndicate  Store  Merchandiser;  and 


Notion  Wook  Winnors 


E.  K.  Whitmore  of  Oberly  &  Newell. 


Figures  released  by  the  National  Needlecraft  Bureau 
on  National  Notion  Week,  September  7-14,  1946, 
show  that  110,393  lines  of  advertising  featured  the 
promotion  in  newspapers  having  a  total  circulation 
of  over  10  million.  Hundreds  of  stores  set  up  special 
windows  and  interior  displays,  and  many  stores  re¬ 
ported  excellent  sales  increases  for  the  week. 

Sixty-four  stores  submitted, photographs  in  the  win¬ 
dow  display  contest,  the  judging  of  which  took  place 
on  October  24.  The  following  stores  were  selected 
as  prize  winners  in  the  department  store  classifica¬ 
tion: 

First  prize,  $100,  to  Newman’s,  Enid,  Okla.,  C.  E. 
Batchelor,  display  manager;  second  prize,  S50,  to 
the  Killian  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  M.  H.  Luber, 
display  manager;  and  third  prize,  $25,  to  Peoria 
Dry  Goods  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill.,  Frank  Mason,  display 


Macy  Changes 

Macy’s,  New  York  has  announced  two  adjustments 
in  the  duties  of  its  staff  of  stylists.  Miss  Jeanette  S. 
Wright,  Stylist  for  the  Floor  Covering  Departments 
will  add  the  styling  of  the  Curtain,  Drapery  and  Up¬ 
holstery  Departments  to  her  duties,  and  Miss  Phyliss 
Bracket,  Stylist  for  the  Domestic  Group,  House  of 
Glass,  Infants,  and  Art  Needlework  Departments 
takes  the  styling  of  China,  Glass  and  Decorative  Ac¬ 
cessories  under  her  wing. 

FriMids  Across  th*  S*a 

The  offer  of  free  honorary  membership  in  the 
Travel  Association  of  Great  Britian  to  all  members 
of  the  Allied  Forces  with  records  of  service  in  Britain 
or  the  ETO  has  resulted  in  more  than  35,()()0  appli¬ 
cations  already  reaching  the  London  office  of  the 
association.  Honorary  membership  was  first  pro¬ 


manager. 


posed  in  July  of  this  year  w'ith  its  purpose  to  further 


In  the  chain  store  group  awards  were  as  follows: 
First  prize,  $1 10  to  McCrory  Store,  1005  Canal  Street, 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Henrietta  Petrie,  trimmer;  second 
prize,  $50,  to  F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.  No.  22,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  Lawrence  Wilson,  display  department;  and  third 
prize,  $25,  to  Belk-Leggett  Co.,  Durham,  N.  C., 
Grady  V.  Harris,  display  manager. 

The  judges  of  the  department  store  entries  were 
J.  Haskell,  Dry  Goods  Journal;  Swayne  Phillips,  De¬ 
partment  Store  Economist;  .Ann  Mullany,  Women’s 
Wear  Daily;  Ida  Lee  Pollock,  Retailer’s  Market 
News;  and  John  Hahn,  The  Bulletin.  Judges  in 
the  chain  store  classification  tvere  Ben  Gordon  and 


goodwill  between  the  .Allied  nations  and  Britain,  to 
cement  the  friendships  which  blossomed  during  the 
war  between  Allied  soldiers  and  the  British  people, 
and  to  attract  the  overseas  members  to  Britain  for 
visits  under  peacetime  conditions.  The  campaign 
has  received  the  endorsement  of  Major  Namm  and 
the  cooperation  of  members  of  NRDGA  in  public¬ 
izing  the  offer  and  in  dis|>ensing  information  con¬ 
cerning  it  to  eligible  residents  in  the  U.  S. 

WssHnghous*  Electric  Comforter 

Westinghouse  has  entered  the  electrically-warmed 
bed  covering  market  with  its  electric  comforter  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  public  through  20  stores  in  the  New 
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York  and  Philadelphia  areas.  A  sjK'cial  hall-hour 
television  program  inaugurated  the  advertising  pro¬ 
gram.  Distributing  stores  used  substantial  newspap¬ 
er  space. 

lire  electric  comlorter  has  a  heating  principle 
sharing  honors  with  its  convenience  in  cleaning.  A 
system  ol  lour  thermostats  maintains  a  constant  bed 
temperature  once  selection  has  been  made  on  the 
heating  control  unit  with  compensation  being  made 
for  any  variance  in  roonr  temperature.  In  addition 
there  is  a  flame-proof  cotton  batting  layer  Ireneath 
the  quilting  which  insulates  the  comforter  against 
room  atmosphere.  The  inside  warming  sheet,  that 
containing  the  wiring  system,  is  detachable,  being 
removed  through  one  zippered  end  of  the  comforter. 
The  warming  sheet  is  washed  in  ordinary  soap  and 
water,  while  the  main  body  of  the  comforter  is  dry 
cleaned.  By  this  system  of  detachable  units  the  in¬ 
evitable  damaging  effect  of  dry  cleaning  fluid  on  the 
wiring  system  is  avoided.  The  comforter  comes  in 
double  bed  size  in  three  colors,  rose,  blue  and  green. 
The  under  side  is  of  spun  rayon  faille  to  give  it  a 
slipproof  quality.  The  absence  of  any  animal  fiber 
in  its  construction  makes  it  moth-proof  and  neutral 
to  any  of  the  allergies  of  the  sleeper. 

Westinghouse  officials  expressed  the  opinion  that 
with  this  new  product  they  have  entered  a  field 
which  gives  all  indications  of  developing  the  most 
promising  [potential  of  any  in  the  electrical  appliance 
market. 

Chicago  Intamational 

The  seventh  annual  opening  of  the  sewing  school 
at  The  Fair,  Chicago,  had  an  international  flavor, 
supplied  by  a  direct  mail  promotion  centering 
around  the  activities  of  Doris  Anderson,  the  school’s 
director. 

During  August  Miss  Anderson  embarked  on  a  seven- 
week  flying  tour  of  the  European  style  centers  in 
quest  of  material  to  present  to  the  members  of  her 
sewing  classes,  where  Chicago  women  learn  to  sew 
in  a  professional  fashion.  .-Ys  her  junket  reached 
London  on  the  homeward  flight  she  composed  a 
letter  destined  for  her  membership  and  forwarded 
the  original  to  The  Fair  for  reproduction.  More 
than  10,000  copies  were  flown  to  the  store’s  London 
office  where  they  were  mailed  under  a  London  post- 

HJohn  S.  Coleman, 

recently  named  to 
the  post  of  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bur¬ 
roughs  Adding 
Machine  Co. 


mark  to  all  of  those  who  have  attended  Miss  Ander¬ 
son’s  classes  at  Fhe  Fair.  I'he  letter  resembled  the 
familiar  V-Mail  of  wartime,  carrying  the  salutation 
“Hello  from  London’’  flanked  by  a  reproduction  of 
Big  Ben.  It  dwelt  on  the  purpose  of  the  trip,  gave  the 
itinerary,  and  closed  with  the  announcement  of  a 
special  session  of  the  school  to  be  held  upon  Miss 
.Ynderson’s  return  to  Chicago.  Members  were  asked 

to  write  for  reservations. 

% 

The  heavy  pre-season  lecture  enrollment,  credited 
to  the  novel  direct  mail  approach,  necessitated  a  re- 
jx?at  {jerformance  and  drew  more  than  3,000  sewing 
enthusiasts  who  gathered  to  hear  a  discussion  of  the 
developments  in  fashions,  materials  and  sewing  tech¬ 
niques  which  the  director  had  noted  on  her  tour  of 
the  European  fashion  centers.  I'he  large  attendance 
at  this  preliminary  session  augured  well  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Fall  lecture  series  which  followed. 

Pioc*  Goods  at  Homo  and  Abroad 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  piece  goods  statistics  pub¬ 
lished  in  Great  Britain  with  those  published  by  our 
own  Federal  Reserve  Board.  These  figures  cannot 
be  exactly  correlated  since  the  departmental  defini¬ 
tions  are  not  quite  the  same. 

But  it  is  noteworthy  that  generally  the  trend  in  the 
sale  of  piece  goods  is  up  and  that  stocks,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  household  piece  goods  in  Great  Britain, 
are  reflecting  more  adequate  supply. 


GREAT  BRITAIN 


%  of 
Sales 
Increase 
Aug.  1946 

%  of 

Sales  Increase 
Feb.  to 
Aug.  1946 

Stocks 
on  Hand 
Aug.  31,  1946 

Household  piece 

goods 

-f-24.6 

+29.2 

+  3.2 

Dress  piece  goods 

+41.5 

+  4.6 

+  38.1 

Piece  goods  total 

+39.6 

+  14.3 

+  19.1 

U.  S.  A. 

Draperies,  Curtains, 

Upholstery 

+57.0 

+32.0 

+64.0 

Piece  goods 

+34.0 

+  12.0 

+51.0 

Cotton  wash  goods  (Inc. 

in  piece  goods) 

+42.0 

+  11.0 

+85.0 

Basement  piece  goods  -|-28.0 

+  12.0 

+42.0 

First  Text  on  Retail  Job  Evaluation 

Retail  Job  Analysis  and  Evaluation  by 
George  Plant  and  John  B.  Pope;  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  &  Personnel  Groups,  NRDGA;  140  pp.; 
$3.50. 

With  the  publication  of  Retail  Job  Analysis 
and  Evaluation,  one  of  the  most  important  projects 
of  the  NRDGA  Committee  on  Better  Selling  is  com¬ 
pleted,  with  distinction.  This  first  complete  text  on 
the  techniques  of  job  study  and  job  evaluation  in 
the  retail  field  does  two  things:  it  creates  a  tool,  and 
painstakingly  teaches  the  use  of  it;  it  also  specifies, 
and  even  succeeds  in  teaching,  an  attitude  of  mind— 
the  ethics  of  job  evaluation— that  is  essential  to  the 
honest  use  of  the  tool.  Writing  in  language  as  coolly 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Production  increase  unspectacular 
but  steady  .  .  .  Stores  are  warned 
on  danger  of  unbalanced  stocks 

By  NOVA  EISNOR 


The  foundation  garment  in- 
dustry  is  steadily  increasing 
its  output,  which  for  the 
year  1946  will  reach  nearly  12 
million  dozen  garments,  accord- 
ing  to  the  estimate  of  Fletcher 
Dodge,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Corset  and  Brassiere  Associa- 

of  America.  In  units  this  . 
represents  an  over-all  increase  of  W 
15  per  cent  when  pro- 

gar- 

ments  totaled  10,382,000 

the  production  V 

shows  a  progressively  increasing  ■ 

of  production  gain,  M 

holds  out  promise  that  a  much^  H 

happier  market  situation  is  in 
prospect  for  1947.  Nothing  sp>ec- 
tacular  is  to  be  expected  in  im- 

mediate  stock  condition,  but  the  . 

over-all  gain  has  been  and  will  j  ' 

continue  to  be  consistent.  ^ 

The  industry’s  production  6g-  »/'>  T 

ures  and  estimates  are  confirmed  ^ 

by  Federal  Reserve  statistics  re-  p-''  • 

cently  released,  which  show  a 

month-by-month  increase  in  de-  1^  ' 

partment  store  stocks  of  founda-  .I  'rA 
tion  garments  during  1946,  as 

compared  with  the  same  months  ^  "  *  i 

of  1945. 

Corsetry,  Inc.  stresses  comfort  but  does  not 
Decontrol.  To  the  foundation  neglect  glamor  in  promotion  of  the  Nite-’n. 
garment  industry,  these  figures  Day  girdle. 
are  as  much  a  cause  for  rejoicing 

as  to  retailers,  for  they  point  the  way  out  of  the  OPA 
morass  through  which  manufacturers  have  been  stumb¬ 
ling  for  these  many  months.  OPA’s  announcement 
that  when  stocks  exceed  demand,  decontrol  is  in  order, 
is  being  met  by  a  chorus  of  industry  voices  insisting 
that  the  time  is  NOW. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  The  Corset  and  Brassiere 
Association  of  America  on  October  22,  the  principal 
topic  of  discussion  was,  “When  are  we  going  to  get  de¬ 
control,  and  what  can  we  do  to  hasten  action?”  Benn 
Lewis,  newly  elected  President  of  the  Association,  said, 

“It  is  impossible  under  present  controls  for  the  industry 


to  operate.  Many  materials  we 
use  have  already  Ireen  decon¬ 
trolled.  Therefore,  in  line  with 
President  Truman’s  policy,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  industry  itself 
to  be  decontrolled.”  He  {xrinted 
out  that  the  Industry  Advisory 
C^ommittee  had  already  taken  the 
same  position. 

Considering  the  present  ten¬ 
dency  to  relax  controls,  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  believed  that  decontrol  for 
the  foundation  garment  industry 
cannot  be  far  off;  indeed  by  the 
time  this  article  is  published,  it 
may  be  an  accomplished  fact. 


Prices.  Any  consideration  of  de¬ 
control  inevitably  invites  specu¬ 
lation  on  the  subject  of  prices. 
There  is  no  possibility  that  they 
will  go  down  in  any  classification. 

Costs  of  materials  are  going 
up;  woven  elastic  webbing,  one  of 
the  most  important  of  them,  was 
decontrolled  along  with  other 
materials.  Labor  offers  the  same 
problems  to  the  corset  industry 
as  to  other  industries:  the  supply 
is  tight,  and  wages  are  high.  (Em¬ 
ployment  is  at  the  highest  level 
in  the  history  of  the  foundation 
garment  industry,  with  16,200 
factory  employees,  as  against 
14,000  a  year  ago.) 

Most  manufacturers  seem  well  aware  of  the  import¬ 
ance  in  this  period  of  delivering  garments  which  con¬ 
sumers  will  consider  represent  good  value.  Some  have 
openly  expressed  the  opinion  that  Mrs.  Public  is  get¬ 
ting  in  a  rather  testy  mood  about  the  cost  of  living  gen¬ 
erally,  and  may  snap  her  purse  shut  in  the  face  of  any 
price  rises  she  considers  exorbitant.  That  the  end  of 
the  sellers’  market  is  imminent  is  hinted  by  the  gener¬ 
ally  more  exacting  attitude  of  customers,  and  by  the 
fact  that  in  some  sections,  corset  business  has  recently 
slowed  up  in  spite  of  Iretter  stocks  from  which  to  select. 

On  the  other  hand,  necessary  and  justifiable  rises 
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|•:lobably  will  be  recognized  and  accepted  as  such,  it 
being  understood  by  most  consumers  that  costs  are  on 
the  upgrade.  Then,  too,  foundation  garment  prices  < 
are  likely  to  be  measured  against  those  in  other  apparel 
classifications,  most  of  which  already  have  soared. 


Important  Shortages  Persist,  .\lthough  all  garment 
<  lassifications  are  enjoying  to  some  degree  the  increase 
in  production,  it  is  far  more  noticeable  in  some  types 
than  in  others.  It  is  inspiring  to  see  in  the  showrooms 
some  of  the  lovelier  things  which  reflect  the  reawakened 
treatiseness  of  designers  and  the  more  optimistic  ma¬ 
terials  situation— foundations  with  a  greater  degree  of 
elasticity,  finer  quality  fabrics,  imaginative  detail.  I'he 
return  of  real  silk,  even  though  in  minute  quantities, 
and  of  Alencon  lace,  add  their  bit  of  elegance  to  the  > 
scene,  and  give  departments  something  exciting  to  dis¬ 
play  and  to  talk  about  in  their  ads.  Lastex  fabrics  are 
coming  into  the  market  again— Lastex  laces,  satins, 
batistes,  lenos,  mock  lenos,  jacquards,  nets,  and  bro¬ 
cades,  all  combining  eye  appeal,  and  specialized  suit¬ 
ability  with  the  greater  elasticity  women  have  so  missed 
in  their  foundations. 

Imported  fabrics  are  making  a  limited  appearance  in 
the  better  shops  now.  .Swiss  silk,  English  net.  hand- 
loomed  elastic,  and  fine  lace  are  seen  in  luxury  num- 
l>ers  which  have  the  “French”  look  in  their  detailing, 
and  the  “French”  sound  in  their  price,  too! 

•So  much  for  the  brighter  side  of  the  picture,  nor  is  it 
to  be  discounted.  However,  buyers  are  well  aware  that 
the  shortages  in  certain  important  garment  types  still 
jjersist.  .Some  of  the  old  stand-bys  long  absent  from  the 
scene,  side-lacing  models,  all-in-ones,  and  styles  with 
Alencon  lace,  though  available  here  and  there  and  from 
time  to  time,  are  so  inadequate  in  quantity  that  they 
merely  serve  to  whet  the  appetite  of  stores  and  cus¬ 
tomers  alike.  While  soft  Junior  merchandise,  and 
foundations  in  the  so-called  “regular”  types  and  sizes, 
appear  to  be  filling  retail  shelves,  the  important  inner 
belt  models  and  maternity  garments  are  especially  short. 
The  manufacturers  who  in  normal  times  made  their 
reputation  on  complete  ranges  of  figure  tyjK-s  and  sizes, 
are  bringing  back  figure  types  and  garment  styles  they 
had  to  drop  during  the  war.  But  they  are  much  ham¬ 
pered  in  making  the  typical  heavy  garments  because  of 


Stock  Ratios  to  Sales  Improving 

A  review  of  Federal  Reserve  figures  for  the  first 
eight  months  of  1946  reveals  that  the  ratio  of 
stocks  to  sales  in  foundation  departments  through¬ 
out  the  country  has  shown  a  healthy  development; 

Sales— %  Stocks— Stock-Sales 


of  increase  of  increase 

ratio 

January 

16 

23 

1.7 

Februarv 

15 

31 

1.9 

March 

9 

38 

1.6 

April 

36 

38 

1.7 

May  . 

20 

35 

2.0 

June 

17 

37 

2.0 

July 

18 

42 

2.4 

August  .  .  .  . 

34 

46 

2.4 

Flexnit’s  two-way  stretch  girdle  for  juniors  in  a  run-resistant 
knit.  Front  panel  is  lined  rayon  satin,  with  two  light  bones. 


their  inability  to  get  certain  essentials  such  as  the  right 
linings,  sturdy  brocades,  and  reinforcing  strippings. 

Unfortunately  the  large  woman  who  most  needs  the 
right  foundation,  is  the  one  who  still  finds  it  most 
difficult  to  be  fitted  from  store  stocks. 

Danger  to  Stock  Balance.  Because  future  increases  in 
market  supply  will  parallel  increased  availability  of 
(ertain  materials,  any  relationship  they  will  bear  to 
store  or  customer  requirements  will  be  merely  inci¬ 
dental.  The  next  few  months  are  jjacked  with  potential 
trouble  for  departments,  unless  a  close  eye  is  kept  on 
stocks. 

Manufacturers  themselves  recognize  the  danger  to 
their  retail  outlets,  and  realize  that  trouble  for  stores 
can  only  prove  to  be  a  boomerang  to  the  market.  One 
prominent  corset  company  has  taken  a  very  timely  and 
commendable  step  in  setting  up  a  scientifically  created 
plan  for  balanced  buying,  with  three  alternative  formu¬ 
lae  which  stores  can  apply  to  their  own  present  depart¬ 
ment  figures,  in  order  to  maintain  during  an  unbal¬ 
anced  and  fluctuating  market  supply  period,  healthy 
stocks  correctly  proportioned  as  to  types  and  sizes. 

Now  is  the  time  to  hold  inventories  in  line,  to  work 
for  complete  and  well  proportioned  size  ranges.  Go 
over  your  outstanding  order  file  carefully,  and  visualize 
what  would  happen  to  your  stock  if  all  the  merchandise 
you  have  on  order  in  a  given  classification  were  actually 
to  be  shipped.  It  can  hapf>en  here— as  a  number  of  large 
stores  recently  discovered  to  their  embarrassment.  Hav- 
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Gossard’s  pull-on  combination,  without  fastenings,  for 
junior4o  average  figures.  Material  is  nylon  taffeta  and  ny¬ 
lon  Leno  elastic. 

ing  placed  large  duplicate  orders  on  a  certain  classifica¬ 
tion  of  foundations,  in  the  belief  that  shipments  from 
the  various  resources  would  be  only  partial,  these  stores, 
off  guard,  suddenly  received  full  shipment  from  nearly 
all  of  the  manufacturers  concerned,  and  found  them¬ 
selves  badly  overstocked  on  garments  for  which  cus¬ 
tomer  demand  quickly  became  satisfied.  As  a  result, 
their  stocks  are  so  badlv  out  of  line,  that  the  depart¬ 
ments  involved  are  said  to  be  reconciled  to  drastic 
markdowns  in  order  to  clean  up  the  condition. 

Test  of  Merchandising  Skill.  Buying  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  habits  have  had  to  be  changed  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  new  and  looser  habit  patterns  have  been 
established  which  will  take  real  effort  to  break.  Espe¬ 
cially  will  the  next  few  months  prove  to  be  a  test  for 
younger  buyers,  the  crop  that  has  grown  up  with  the 
war  years.  These  have  had  no  experience  with  a  buyers’ 
market  and  the  responsibilities  it  involves.  In  a  burst 
of  enthusiasm  for  the  new  items  that  they  see  in  show¬ 
rooms,  these  younger  executives  may  easily  be  tempted 
to  go  overboard. 

However,  tbe  responsibility  for  keeping  stocks  bal¬ 
anced  and  liquid  during  a  critical  transition  period,  is 
not  entirely  that  of  the  buyer.  She  has  a  right  to  guid¬ 
ance  and  supervision,  and  the  “master  minds’’  of  retail¬ 
ing  face  the  test  along  with  her.  Here  is  where  the  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  can  get  busy  with  his  merchandise- 
managing,  and  the  wisdom-crowned  store  head  can  help 
the  buyer  to  think  the  situation  through. 
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CORSET  MATERIALS 

HE  rising  trend  of  production  in  the  corset  in¬ 
dustry  is  encouraging,  but  that  it  will  not  take 
any  dramatic  forward  spurts  in  the  near  (future  is  made 
plain  by  an  examination  of  the  materials  situation. 

Rayon.  Rayon  textiles  are  continually  becoming  scarc¬ 
er,  partly  because  of  the  great  demand,  and  partly  as  a 
result  of  the  trend  toward  integration  in  the  rayon  in¬ 
dustry,  which  provides  for  its  manufacture  clear 
through  to  the  finished  state,  by  the  original  processor. 
There  is  small  reason  for  the  textile  manufacturers  to 
want  to  increase  their  sales  of  rayon  textiles  unless  thev 
either  are  decontrolled  or  else  granted  higher  ceilings, 
for  rayon  textiles  have  not  had  the  price  advatice  that 
cotton  textiles  enjoyed,  and  there  even  has  been  some 
indication  on  the  part  of  OPA  that  a  price  roll-back 
might  be  demanded. 

The  allotments  to  garment  makers  of  rayons  from  old 
supply  sources  are  getting  smaller,  and  to  open  up  new 
sources  is  next  to  impossible.  Although  new  rayon 
plants  are  under  construction,  they  will  not  be  in  pro¬ 
duction  for  some  time. 

Nylon.  Most  nylon  fabric  manufacturers  have  taken  a 
cut  in  their  yarn  supply— and  some  of  these  cuts  have 
been  major.  As  in  the  case  of  rayon,  the  nylon  prices 
have  not  increased.  New  nylon  yarn  plants  too  are 
b'eing  built,  but  their  production  will  not  affect  the 
foundation  garment  industry  until  mid-1947. 

C^otton.  Anyone  who  has  watched  the  movement  of  the 
cotton  market  recently  will  realize  that  the  cotton  tex¬ 
tile  situation  is  undependable  and  complicated  in  the 
highest  degree.  Not  only  has  the  price  of  raw  cotton 
taken  a  terrific  tumble  as  a  natural  result  of  prices  hav¬ 
ing  climbed  just  too  high  to  be  healthy:  in  addition, 
speculation  and  share  dumping  has  played  a  consider¬ 
able  part  in  unsettling  an  already  unbalanced  situation. 

If  cotton  continues  at  its  current  low  price,  the  De¬ 
cember  ceiling  will  be  considerably  lower,  and  greige 
mills  can  be  expected  to  unload  their  production  for 
three  or  four  months  unless  in  the  meantime  there  oc¬ 
curs  a  price  rise.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  price  goes 
farther  down,  the  mills  may  not  have  anything  to  sell. 

OPA  will  not  have  to  reduce  the  ceiling  if  decontrol 
comes  before  the  first  of  the  year,  for  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  will  take  care  of  that.  If  decontrol  of  cotton 
textiles  precedes  that  of  foundation  garments,  the  cor¬ 
set  industry  will  face  confusion. 

If  OPA  controls  are  removed  soon,  as  many  hopie  and' 
believe  they  will  be,  the  industry  will  be  helped,  for 
they  can  get  their  hands  on  some  of  the  fabric  that  is 
available  but  that  has  been  kept  from  them  by 
priorities. 

This  year’s  cotton  crop  is  the  smallest,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one,  in  the  past  50  years,  and  the  carry-over 
of  raw  cotton  is  the  smallest  in  our  history. 

The  removal  of  the  loom  freeze  in  the  cotton  indus¬ 
try  may  eventually  ease  the  shortage  of  corset  materials 
somewhat.  This,  however,  is  not  too  certain,  for  there- 
is  great  pressure  upon  the  mills  and  converters  to  switch 
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their  looms  and  plants  over  to  other  types  of  cotton 
textiles,  for  both  industrial  and  style  uses. 

Elastic.  Authoritative  information  is  that  natural  rub¬ 
ber  thread  for  use  in  elastic  webbings  will  not  be  avail¬ 
able  in  America  for  at  least  Aine  months;  in  that  case,  it 
will  be  at  least  a  year  before  natural  rubber  garments 
are  in  stores.  emphasizes  the  long,  slender,  pyramidal  line,  tapering 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  crude  natural  rubber  com-  from  shoulders  to  waist,  and  with  a  rounded,  but  re- 
ing  into  the  country,  but  of  a  type  suitable  for  such  strained,  hip.  This  clearly  defined  line,  accentuated  by 
things  as  tires-not  for  rubber  thread.  The  latex  for  ex-  dresses  calculated  to  draw  the  eye  to  “the  shape  it’s  in,” 
truded  rubber  elastic  must  be  controlled  right  back  to  demands  good  corseting,  not  only  through  bust  and 
the  tree  itself,  in  order  to  assure  the  highest  quality  hips,  but  also  in  the  midriff  section,  where  not  even  a 
product.  Great  Britain  and  The  Netherlands  control  war-deflated  spare  tire  must  be  allowed  to  mar  the 
the  rubber  plantations  almost  entirely.  Since  Europe  blending  smoothness  of  the  outline, 
does  not  have  any  synthetic  rubber  industry,  any  rubber 

for  thread  use  will  be  used  in  the  Old  World  as  long  as  Long-Line  Brassieres.  In  France,  the  long-line,  custom 
production  is  limited  and  European  demand  is  un-  made  bra  is  coming  into  its  own  as  a  fashion  item  once 
satisfied.  more,  and  to  foundation  departments  here  this  is  good 

This  means  that  the  American  corset  industry  will  news,  as  it  means  a  $5.00  sale  instead  of  one  at  $2.50. 
l>e  operating  on  synthetic  rubber  for  some  time  to  come.  French  women  are  wearing  the  little  waistband  cor- 
The  synthetic  rubber  which  is  being  delivered  in  gar-  set,  which  was  introduced  here  in  America  two  or  three 
ments  now  is  greatly  improved  seasons  ago,  but  which  American 

over  that  of  a  year  or  even  six  women  have  not  continued  to  fa- 

months  ago,  and  further  im-  vor.  Piguet’s  models  wear  these 

provement  is  likely  because  re-  waistband  midriff-controllers  to 

search  work  now  can  be  concen-  show  off  to  best  advantage  the 

trated  upon  civilian  needs.  Cus-  lovely  fluid  bust-to-hip  contours 

tomers  should  be  educated  by  ^  of  Piguet's  new  dresses. 


Accented  Bust.  The  outstanding 
present  tendency  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  silhouette  continues  to  be  the 
accented  bust.  Paris  shows  lots  of 
low-necked,  off-shoulder  dresses, 
and  this  also  is  a  fashion  which 
already  is  well  established  here  in 
America.  Wired  bra  business  will 
lienefit;  but  both  in  Paris  and  to 
a  lesser  degree  here,  bra  makers 
are  designing  brassieres  without 
wires  which  are  planned  to 
achieve  perfect  bust  division,  and 
to  be  worn  with  off-shoulder  or 
decollete  necklines. 


\  “Comfort  First”.  The  French- 

j  woman’s  philosophy  of  corsetry 

always  differed  markedly 
/By  ''j  '  S-  from  that  of  her  American  sister. 

Over  there,  corset  silhouettes  are 
S  A  ■  \  ?s|  made  to  mold  the  body  into  the 

H  ^  ^  contours  required  by  the  dress 

styles- 

M  ^  ^  I  America,  on  the  other  hand, 

i  women  are  willing  to  follow  the 

V  ^  \  whims  of  fashion  only  so  far  as 

\  I  they  can  do  so  without  inconveni- 

\  \  I  ence  or  discomfort.  They  expect 

\  \  I  the  styles  to  conform  to  their 

%  \  I  bodies,  not  the  reverse.  There- 

A  \  I  fore,  the  basic  corsetry  silhouette 

Artistic's  girdle,  worn  one  inch  above  the  remains  largely  the  same  season 
waistline,  has  nyralon  front  and  back  panels,  after  season,  and  the  occasional 
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SEI.UH6... 


ALL-SILK  BROADCLOTH 


BRASSIERES  BY 


Maiden  Form  is  happy  to  welcome  All>Silk  Broadcloth  back  into  its  line.  Only  pure 
silk  can  give  so  much  luxury,  such  long  wear  and  such  great  comfort.  That  is  why 
Maiden  Form  is  making  this  lovely  fabric  one  of  its  staples . . .  and  is  keying  produc* 
don  accordingly.  Shipments  will  be  made  on  a  regular  schedule,  every  month  through* 
out  the  year  ...  off  quota  and  on  order  only. 


*“Allo-Ette"  No.  7387, 
2"  band,  $36.00  dozen, 
to  retail  at  $5.00  each 


*“Ariette"  No.  8788 
Bandeau,  $24.00  dozen 
to  retail  at  $3.50  each 


Maiden  Form’s  salesmen  will  be  unable  to 
see  everyone  by  December  1st.  If  you  are  a 
regular  Maiden  Form  dealer,  send  in  your 
order  on  a  unit  basis,  as  follows:  *"Ariette” 


'There  is  a  Maiden  Form  for  Every  Type  of  Figured* 


No.  8788,  unit  of  12  pieces — 3/32’s,  6/34’s, 
3/36’s:  ♦“Allo-Ette”  No.  7387,  unit  of  18 
pieces  —  3/32’s,  6/34’s,  6/36’s,  3/38’s.  One 
unit  of  each  style  to  be  shipped  either  in 
December  or  January. 


maiden  form  brassiere  CO.,  INC.  •  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  DALLAS  •  LOS  ANGELES 


iiiaiiulacturer  who  ventures  into 
a  bypatli  ot  designing  and  comes 
up  witli  something  that  unduly 
LX>nhnes  the  body,  soon  discovers 
tliat  consumer  acceptance  does 
not  follow  him  there. 

American  silhouette  changes 
are  restricted  mainly  to  outer  gar¬ 
ments,  and  are  less  actual  than 
simulated  by  artful  design.  The 
customer  may  actually  believe 
that,  as  the  corset  ad  says,  she  is 
getting  a  foundation  that  “gently 
shapes  her  figure  into  the  new 
line  required  by  the  season’s  sil¬ 
houette;’’  looking  at  her  newly 
corseted  self  in  the  fitting  room 
mirror  she  may  even  fondly 
imagine  that  she  bears  a  close  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  elongated,  subt¬ 
ly  distorted  figure  in  the  ad. 

To  coordinate  corsets  and  the 
fashion  silhouette  is  good  promo¬ 
tion-good  “theatre”,  and  the  cus¬ 
tomers  love  it.  Moreover  it  is  un¬ 
deniable  that  a  good  new  dress  or 
suit  deserves  a  good  new  founda¬ 
tion  which  will  refine  the  body’s 
lines  and  control  its  bulges. 

But  comfort,  softness,  and  ease 
of  movement  still  are  what  the 
averaee  .American  corset  custom¬ 
er  wants  and  gets. 


Format’s  “girdleiere”  for  the  heavy  figure,  of 
batiste,  with  semi-built-up  beck  and  bust. 


ot  the  company. 

“Elasticool”  is  the  inviting  name 
of  a  new  all-nylon  elastic  girdle 
fabric  by  Rayllex.  Fabrics.  It  is  a 
lightweight  faille  twill  elastic 
with  a  synthetic  rubber  core,  and 
has  100  per  cent  elongation.  It  is 
ottered  in  black,  white,  nude, 
pink,  and  a  group  of  high  shades 
which  are  eK|jected  to  apjx-al 
especially  to  junior  customers. 

Camp  Fitting  Course.  The  nine¬ 
teenth  annual  session  of  the 
C^amp  Instructional  Course  in 
the  Fitting  of  Scientific  Supports 
will  be  given  in  New  York  City  at 
the  Hotel  Mc.Alpin,  January  13 
to  10,  and  in  Chicago  at  the  Hotel 
Sherman,  February  24  to  27. 
Registrations  close  December  30 
for  the  New  York  session,  and 
February  10  for  Chicago.  .As  pre¬ 
viously,  emphasis  will  be  divided 
between  theoretical  background 
knowledge  and  practical  fitting 
exercises  on  live  models.  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  training  will  be  issued  to 
those  who  complete  the  course 
satisfactorily. 


CORSET  INDUSTRY  NEWS 

Lewis  Association  President.  .At  the  annual  dinner 
meeting  of  The  Corset  and  Brassiere  .Association  of 
.America,  held  the  night  of  October  22,  at  the  Biltmore 
Hotel,  New  York,  Benn  Lewis,  President  of  Lewell 
Manufacturing  Company,  was  elected  president.  Other 
Association  officers  elected  were  Fletcher  D.  Dodge, 
executive  vice-president;  J.  Philip  Gass  of  Model  Bras¬ 
siere  Corporation,  secretary;  William  Rosenthal  of  the 
Maiden  Form  Brassiere  Company,  Inc.,  treasurer. 

The  association  adopted  a  resolution  in  appreciation 
of  the  outstanding  service  and  leadership  rendered  the 
association  and  the  industry  throughout  a  most  diffi¬ 
cult  period  by  Max  Kops,  Jr.,  retiring  president. 

At  a  previously  held  annual  meeting  of  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Division,  the  following  officers  were  elected:  G. 
Peter  Rosenfeld  of  Beverly-Vogue  Co.,  president;  Mat¬ 
thew  K.  De  la  Vallade  of  Cordelia  of  Hollywood,  vice- 
president;  Sterling  Ferguson  of  Techenor  &  Ferguson, 
secretary-treasurer. 

New  Publicity  Director.  Miss  .Anne  Ketcham,  who 
formerly  was  Educational  Director  of  Warner  Bros.  Co., 
has  been  appointed  Publicity  Director,  succeeding  Miss 
Mabel  Nichols,  who  recently  resigned  to  marry. 

Owns  StyleCorm.  Through  purchase  of  the  outstanding 
stock  of  the  Sol  Kornberg  estate,  Joseph  Cohen,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Styleform  Brassiere  Co.,  has  become  sole  owner 


Warner  Fashion  Show.  The 
Warner  Bros,  semi-annual  formal  fashion  show,  which 
l)efore  the  war  was  traditionally  held  on  Tuesday  of 
Market  W'eek,  was  resumed  this  year  on  November  12, 
eleven  o’clock,  at  the  .Astor  Hotel,  New  York.  “The 
Name’s  The  Thing”  was  the  theme  of  the  show,  focus¬ 
ing  attention  upon  the  well-known  trade  names  bv 
which  this  company’s  products  are  identified. 

Corset  Market  Weeks.  New  York  Sjiring  Market  W'eek 
was  held  November  12  to  15.  Manufacturers  operating 
from  their  own  showrooms  started  on  the  1 1  th,  but  the 
New  Yorker  Hotel  showings  necessarily  were  delayed 
until  the  following  day. 

Heralded  by  advertising  stressing  design  courage 
and  originality,  California  Market  Week,  held  October 
14  to  19  by  the  California  Division  of  The  Corset  and 
Brassiere  .Association  of  .America,  was  attended  by  589 
buyers  and  merchandise  managers— marking  a  new 
high  in  response  for  the  industry.  Enthusiastic  buying 
characterized  the  event.  California  type  soft  merchan¬ 
dise,  nylon  garments,  and  pantie  girdles  were  especially 
sought. 

Tlie  Chicago  (Dorset  Cdinic  expects  to  hold  a  Corset 
Week  during  late  November  or  early  December,  for  the 
presentation  of  spring  goods. 

Buying  Plan.  'Fhe  Formfit  Company  of  Chicago  has 
announced  that  with  the  aid  of  the  Russell  W.  .Allen 
Co.,  research  engineers,  they  have  devised  a  Balanced 
Buying  Plan  to  help  buyers  to  develop  a  profx.‘r  distri¬ 
bution  of  major  corset  items  in  their  stocks  during  the 
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current  uncertain  period.  Because 
greater  supplies  of  merchandise  will 
come  into  the  market  as  materials 
are  released,  regardless  of  relation¬ 
ship  to  consumer  demand,  it  was  felt 
that  enthusiasm  for  the  new  mer¬ 
chandise  might  easily  cause  quantity 
purchases  of  sf>ecific  items  which 
might  further  unbalance  the  pres¬ 
ent  disproportionate  stocks  in 
stores. 

The  Plan  is  set  forth  in  three  al¬ 
ternate  forms,  any  one  of  which  the 
buyers  may  use,  depending  upon 
the  information  they  have  available 
as  to  their  current  stock  conditions. 
“The  Balanced  Buying  Plan  should 
serve  as  an  automatic  check  to  over¬ 
buying  and  should  keep  a  depart¬ 
ment  open-to-buy  for  needed  mer¬ 
chandise  as  available,  and  prevent 
certain  types  of  merchandise  from 
becoming  slow-moving  as  the  new 
goods  are  brought  out,”  said  W. 
H.  Lowy,  Formfit’s  V'ice-President. 
“Thus,  it  should  preclude  mark- 
downs  and  insure  a  better  all- 
around  stock.” 

Formfit  Research.  Members  of  the 
Formfit  Institute  (established  to  im¬ 
prove  selling  of  all  corset  depart¬ 
ment  stock)  now  number  about 
1250  stores.  They  are  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes,  including  corset  specialty 
shops.  It  is  not  necessary  for  a  store 
to  handle  Formfit  merchandise  in 
order  to  be  a  member.  The  only  re¬ 
quirement  is  cooperation  in  furnish¬ 
ing  data  as  requested,  and  in  testing 
when  asked  to  do  so.  .■Ml  informa¬ 
tion  is  coded,  so  that  even  the  ana¬ 
lysts  of  the  Institute  cannot  identify 


Maidrn  Form’s  “Ariette”,  for  small  to 
average  figures.  Comes  in  broadcloth, 
gingham  plaids,  Irish  linen  and  silk 
broadcloth. 

it  with  its  source. 

.\  number  of  worthwhile  studies 
have  been  conducted,  and  the  tested 
results  and  conclusions  released  to 
executives  of  member  stores.  These 
have  dealt  with  such  vital  subjects 
as  merchandising  and  selling  per¬ 
formance  and  techniques  by  areas 
and  typ)es  of  stores,  sales  pMjtentials. 
and  department  locations  and  lay¬ 
outs.  Currently  an  investigation  is 
being  made  into  fitting  room  re¬ 
quirements  in  stores  of  various  types 
and  sizes. 

In  addition,  every  four  to  six 
weeks.  The  Formfit  Institute  sends 
out  a  salesletter  and  an  accompany¬ 
ing  sales  training  lesson. 

The  form  of  the  training  material 
is  unique,  and  combines  basic  fact¬ 


ual  information  in  the  lesson,  with 
entertaining  and  humorous  chatter 
in  the  accompanying  letter.  For 
reading  ease,  hand  lettered  headings 
are  combined  with  typing  in  the 
body  of  the  material.  In  addition  to 
the  lessons,  there  are  witty  and  gent¬ 
ly  lamptKxning  cartoons  to  enliven 
the  letters. 

The  lessons  are  so  divided  that 
each  issue  will  be  brief;  the  longest 
to  date  has  been  ten  pages,  but  four 
to  six  is  the  usual  length.  At  the 
end  of  each  lesson  usually  is  run  a 
l)rief  recap  of  the  main  points. 

This  distinctive  sales  training  ap- 
[iroach  is  based  on  the  technique 
used  so  effectively  in  training  the 
members  of  the  .\rmed  Services.  In 
fact,  the  lessons  are  written  by  a  man 
who  wrote  training  material  for  the 
Eighth  .Air  Force. 

“We  go  on  the  premise  that  what¬ 
ever  is  beneficial  to  corset  depart¬ 
ments  generally  is  beneficial  to  ev¬ 
ery  individual  foundation  garment 
manufacturer,”  says  William  J.  Mol- 
loy,  Jr.,  of  The  Formfit  Institute, 
pointing  out  that  the  only  mention 
of  the  name  “Formfit”  is  in  the 
heading  of  each  bulletin. 

Three  Score  and  Ten.  On  July  18, 
in  the  original  brick  building  of  the 
Warner  Bros.  Co.  at  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  was  held  a  70th  .Anniversary 
ceremony  during  which  an  en¬ 
grossed  memorial  and  a  necklace  of 
sesenty  pearls  were  presented  to 
Margaret  McCullough,  who  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  years,  entered  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  company  in  1876.  Ever 
since  that  time,  she  has  worked  for 


Don’t  Promote  Yourself  Out  of  the  Corset  Business! 


t  \X  7  ITHIN  the  past  few  weeks,  various  .Ameri- 
I  VV  can  stores  have  advertised  French  garments, 
stressing  especially  the  fact  that  they  contain  nat¬ 
ural  rubber  elastic.  The  wisdom  of  this  advertis- 
I  ing  appeal  is  very  questionable,  for  various  rea- 
I  sons. 

[  First  of  all,  it  is  not  necessary  to  stress  the  nat- 
>  ural  rubber  content  in  order  to  make  imp)ort  mer- 
I  chandise  promotional.  The  fact  that  a  girdle 
I  comes  from  France  is  enough  to  kindle  desire  in 
I  the  minds  of  women  who  value  an  import  label. 
I  The  questionable  quality  of  much  of  the  import 
f  rubber  today  lays  the  store  of>en  to  embarrassing 
I  comment  if  the  rubber  in  a  particular  garment 
I  happens  not  to  wear  well,  and  if  the  rubber  was 


especially  mentioned  in  the  advertising. 

But  of  the  greatest  importance  is  the  fact  that 
only  a  minute  proportion  of  any  merchant’s  cor¬ 
set  stock  today  contains  natural  rubber.  It  does 
not  seem  shrewd  promotion  to  advertise  two  or 
three  jjer  cent  of  a  department’s  stock,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  imply  undesirability  in  the  other  97  or 
98  per  cent.  Emphasis  upon  natural  rubber  in  the 
occasional  garment  may  mislead  customers  into 
believing  that  natural  rubber  is  on  its  way  and 
soon  will  replace  synthetic  entirely.  Many  a 
woman  might  delay  purchasing  in  the  hope  of 
plenty  of  real  rubber  very  soon.  To  retailers,  as 
well  as  to  the  entire  corset  industry,  this  could 
have  serious  consequences. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  COURSE  IN  THE 
FITTING  OF  SCIENTIFIC  SUPPORTS 


NEW  YORK  CITY  -  Hotel  McAlpin 

JAN.  13  —  16  inclusive 


CHICAGO  COURSE,  Hotel  Sherman  Feb.  24  to  27  inelutive 


TRULY  PRACTICAL 


Four  days  of  truly  practical  instruction— clinics 
with  live  models  duplicating  frequent  customer 
types— actual  fitting  practice— motion  pictures 
and  slides— anatomy  and  body  mechanics  visually 
presented — down-to-earth  lectures  and  discussions 
—new  techniques  and  developments  thoroughly 
covered.  Certificates  awarded  for  satisfactory 
completion  of  course.  The  course  is  a  tested  aid 
to  merchandise  men  and  buyers  seeking  to  give 
present  staffs  refresher  training  and  to  start  new 
personnel  on  a  sound  foundation. 


Plans  for  concentrated  individual  instruction 
and  current  hotel  and  travel  conditions  en¬ 
force  a  limited  enrollment. 


N.  y.  REGISTRATIONS  CLOSE  DEC,  30 


Registrations  will  be  accepted  in  order  of 
receipt.  Stores  are  urged  to  send  names  of 
personnel  without  delay. 

CHICAGO  Registrations  close  Feb.  10 


WRITE  OR  WIRE 


EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 


S.  H.  CAMP  and  COMPANY 


JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 


World's  Largest  Manufacturers  af  Scientific  Supports 


Pictures  show  classroom  scenes  at  the  18th  Annual  Course  lost  year. 
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ihe  firm  without  interruption  ex¬ 
cept  occasional  short  vacations. 

Two  similar  anniversaries  were 
celebrated  last  month  at  the  Strouse- 
Adler  factory  in  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Miss  Jane  Smith  completed  60  years 
with  the  company,  and  Miss  Esther 
Quigley  reached  her  58th  anniver¬ 
sary.  The  New  Haven  Register 
printed  a  full  page  of  their  reminis¬ 
cences  on  the  evolution  of  the  corset 
from  whalebones  to  elastic,  and  the 
history  of  Strouse-Adler. 


Retailing  in  Democracy 

{Continued  from  page  18) 

tribute  the  products  that  the  people 
want,  right  in  type  or  style,  right  in 
<]uality,  right  in  color,  right  in  ma¬ 
terial  or  fabric,  right  in  the  size  the 
consumer  needs,  right  at  the  time 
she  wants  it,  and  at  the  right  price. 

In  the  coming  consumer  economy, 
buyers  need  not  forget  they  are  buy¬ 
ers  nor  sellers  sellers,  in  order  for 
both  of  them  to  subordinate  their 
differences  to  the  best  and  biggest 
of  all  their  f>ossible  agreements.  I 
refer  to  an  agreement  to  which  they 
could  conceivably  come  on  what  it 
is  that  the  customer  wants  most. 


*  Benn  Lewis 

The  president  of  Lewell  Manufactur. 
ing  Co.  last  month  became  president 
of  the  Corset  and  Brassiere  Association. 


Manufacturers  should  make  it  a 
principal  consideration  in  their 
product  design  and  planning  de¬ 
partments  to  learn  all  that  the  re¬ 
tailer  knows  about  what  the  folks 
out  there  are  calling,  for. 

And,  conversely,  retailers  should 
make  it  a  part  of  their  buying  tech¬ 
nique  to  try  to  get  their  suppliers 
to  make  what  they  know  to  1^  sale¬ 
able  items,  items  which  the  market 
is  not  yet  producing.  Clever  and 
enterprising  buyers  for  many  years 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT.  CIRCULATION.  ETC.. 
REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS 
OF  AUGUST  24.  1912.  and  MARCH  3.  1933, 
Of  THE  BULLETIN  of  the  National  Retail 
Day  Goods  Association;  published  mo’nthly:  at 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  for  Oct.  I,  1946. 


State  of  New  York 
County  of  New  York 


)„ 


Before  me.  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
Stale  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
John  W,  Hahn,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  denoses  and  says  that  he 
is  the  Editor  of  THE  BULLETIN  of  the 
National  Retail  Day  Goods  Association,  and 
that  the  following  is.  to  the  best  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  owner¬ 
ship,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the 
circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication 
for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Act  of  August  34.  1912.  as  amended 
by  the  .\ct  of  March  3,  1933.  emtiodied  in  sec¬ 
tion  537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed 
on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit; 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are; 


Publisher,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion,  100  West  31st  Street,  New  York:  Editor, 
John  W.  Hahn,  100  West  31st  Street,  New 
York:  Managing  Editor,  Helen  K.  Mulhern, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York;  Business 
Manager,  John  W.  Hahn,  100  West  31st 
Street,  New  York. 


2.  That  the  owner  is;  (If  owned  by  a  cor¬ 
poration.  its  name  and  address  must  be  stated 
and  also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  I; 
not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  individual  osmers  must  be 


given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other 
unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address, 
as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member, 
must  be  given.) 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  100  West 
31st  Street.  New  York.  (A  non-profit  organi¬ 
zation.)  Benjamin  H.  Namm.  President,  c/o 
The  Namm  Store.  Brooklyn.  New  York.  Lew 
Hahn.  General  Manager  and  Treasurer,  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv¬ 

ing  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any.  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 

trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 

name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given:  also  tli.it  the 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  em¬ 
bracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as 
to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 

trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity 

other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this 
affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or  corporation  ha«  any  in¬ 
terest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock, 
bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated 
by  him. 

JOHN  W.  HAHN. 

Bii.fincss  Manaqer.  The  Bulletin. 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  Sth 
day  of  September,  1946. 

Ethyl  W.  Blanthom,  Notary  Public.  Com¬ 
mission  expires  March  30,  1948. 


have  gi\en  their  maiuilactuier!)  in¬ 
valuable  suggestions  on  the  creation 
ot  new  luunbers  or  the  adaptation 
of  present  ones  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enhance  their  saleability.  The  buy¬ 
er  and  seller  phases  of  the  market 
will  groove  into  their  proper  sub¬ 
ordinate  inter-trade  relationship  if 
both  buyer  and  seller  will  mutually 
and  coopieratively  concentrate  on 
the  basic  fact  that  in  a  consumer 
economy  there  is  fundamentally 
only  one  big  market.  What  are 
called  buyer  markets  and  seller  mar¬ 
kets  are  in  truth  simply  phases  of  a 
still  more  important  entity.  .\  g(xxl 
name  for  it  would  he— the  consum¬ 
ers’  market. 


Job  Evaluation 

(Continued  from  page  25) 

objective  as  they  require  a  job 
evaluation  system  to  be,  the  authors 
continually  warn  off  any  store 
management  that  is  not  prepared  to 
bind  itself  to  the  results  of  its  re¬ 
search,  or  that  would  make  merely 
expedient  use  of  its  findings. 

The  text  is  in  four  sections.  The 
first,  entitled  "General  Principles”, 
describes  the  legitimate  purposes  of 
job  study,  the  main  results  and  the 
incidental  results  it  may  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  produce,  the  four  main  sys¬ 
tems  of  job  evaluation  in  general 
use,  the  application  of  the  program 
in  stores  of  varying  sizes  and  its 
modification  for  smaller  stores,  the 
personnel  required  for  the  work, 
and  the  extent  of  the  store’s  prob¬ 
able  commitment  in  time  and  ex¬ 
pense  to  carry  it  through. 

"Detailed  Procedures”,  the  sec¬ 
ond  section  of  the  book,  is  a  com¬ 
plete  manual  for  setting  up  and  us¬ 
ing  the  Point  System,  the  method 
recommended  for  stores. 

Section  three  of  the  book  is  a 
chronological  summary  of  the  steps 
involved  in  a  complete  program  of 
job  analysis  and  evaluation.  Sec¬ 
tion  four  contains  samples  of  forms 
used  by  stores,  and  examples  of  the 
job  factors  set  up  by  six  stores  as  a 
basis  for  analysis. 

Preparation  of  Retail  Job 
Analysis  and  Evalu.\tion  was  a  co¬ 
operative  project  of  the  XRDG.V 
and  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 
George  Plant  is  manager  of  the  -As¬ 
sociation’s  Store  Management  and 
Personnel  Groups  anti  John  B. 
Pope  is  a  Specialist  in  Distributive 
Education,  Office  of  Education. 
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Leave  Your  Aspirin  at  Home - — 


YOUR  COPY  OF  THE 


BBP 


WILL  TAKE  THE  HEADACHES 


OUT  OF  BUYI3^G  THIS  MARKET 


HOW  are  you  going  to  spend  your  "open-to-buy"? 

Whal  percentage  of  your  budget  will  you  spend 
on  Bras?— Girdles?— Combinations?  Are  your  stocks 
nicely  balanced?  (Unless  you're  the  7th  daughter  of 
a  7th  daughter  it’s  100  to  1  they  aren’t.)  That’s  why 
we  have  prepared  for  your  guidance  in  this  uncertain 
period  a  BALANCED  BUYING  PLAN,  a  plan  that  will 
make  it  easier  for  you  to  avoid  further  unbalancing  of 
your  stocks.  As  merchandise  becomes  freer,  the  pit- 
falls  of  unbalanced  buying  become  deeper.  Now  is 
the  time  to  tread  carefully. 

Recognizing  the  repercussions  for  both  retailer  and 


manufacturer  in  accumulating  unbalanced  inventories. 
The  Formfit  Company  has  with  the  aid  of  the  Russell 
W.  Allen  Company,  research  engineers,  devised  the 
BALANCED  BUYING  PLAN.  It  offers  you  an  accu¬ 
rate,  reliable  guide  to  balanced  inventories  on  bras, 
girdles  and  combinations. 

Better  facts  mean  better  selling  and  better  selling  is 
based  on  careful  buying.  We  sincerely  believe  that  bot¬ 
tles  of  aspirin  can  be  saved  later  by  using  “BBP”  now. 

Make  the  Formfit  ofRce  your  first  stop  and  get  your 
copy  of  the  “BBP”  as  a  guide  for  ALL  your  buying. 


THE  J  OnTIjll  COMPAN 

y  CHICAGO  NiW  YORK 
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Financial  Security  for  the  Small  Retailer 

By  £.  M.  Brock,  Lord’s,  Evanston,  III. 


£  xp Ansion  money  hju  to  come 
from  somewhere.  Make  sure 
you  are  not  planning  to  use 
funds  that  will  actually  be 
needed  for  larger  investment 
in  inventory  and  operation. 

WHAT  can  the  small  or  mid¬ 
dle-sized  store  do  today  to 
protect  its  financial  f>osition 
against  whatever  bad  times  are 
ahead  of  us? 

Let’s  start  by  looking  at  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  retailing  during  the  last  ten 
to  fifteen  years.  We  had  poor  profits 
during  the  depression  of  the  1930’s. 
Our  plants  were  wearing  out  and 
there  was  no  money  for  expansion, 
modernization,  and  upkeep  of  our 
physical  set  up. 

Then  came  a  fairly  profitable 
period,  starting  with  1939,  in  which 
we  had  a  steady  rise  in  profit.  This 
should  have  meant  having  money 
available  with  which  to  work,  but 
high  taxes,  culminating  in  the  ex¬ 
cess  profits  tax,  upset  that  possi¬ 
bility.  Even  now,  a  year  after  the 
war’s  end,  we  still  have  no  signs  of 
low  taxes.  This  again  leaves  us  with 
only  a  limited  amount  of  profits. 

During  this  period  great  strides 
were  made  in  new  merchandising 
equipment,  fixtures,  office  equip 
ment  and  other  mechanical  devices 
which  retailing  needs  for  efficiency. 
Our  wage  costs  have  sky-rocketed, 
and  it  becomes  imperative  that  we 
study  and  buy  any  labor  saving 
equipment  that  w’ill  save  time  or 
improve  the  efficiency  of  our  per¬ 
sonnel.  Large  stores  and  mail  order 
concerns  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
great  improvement  that  occurred 
during  the  war  to  modernize  and 
improve  their  operation  with  a  view 
to  reducing  as  much  as  possible 
their  unit  labor  costs. 

On  the  other  hand,  during  this 
war  period,  priorities  and  the  neces- 

An  address  before  the  Smaller  Stores 
Clinic  of  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Re¬ 
tail  Associations  and  the  Chicago  Re¬ 
tail  Merchants  Association,  October  1. 


sity  to  channel  as  much  production 
as  fHjssible  to  the  war  effort  left 
many  small  merchants  in  almost  a 
stand-still  position  as  far  as  plant 
improvements  and  modernization 
were  concerned. 

I  believe  that  the  future  safety  of 
small  and  middle-sized  retailers  will 
revolve  around  this  single  p>oint. 
They  need  new  delivery  trucks,  new 
office  machines,  new  show  cases,  and 
a  host  of  other  items— not  in  order 
to  “keep  up  with  the  Joneses,”  but 
simply  because  these  things  have 
worn  out  during  the  low  profit  and 
war  periods  when  we  were  unable 
to  get  replacements  for  them. 

Another  imp>ortant  factor  in  re¬ 
tail  security  is  a  genuine  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  has  happened  to  our  in¬ 
ventories.  Normally,  retailing  has  a 
cash  reservoir— namely  the  net  profit 
a  store  makes  on  its  year’s  business— 
from  which  to  draw  for  payment  of 
dividends  and  other  current  replace¬ 
ments.  But  there  has  occurred  in 
this  recent  period  of  merchandise 
scarcity  a  new  source  of  funds  which 
is  both  unnatural  and  unhealthy, 
and  that  is  the  sale  of  part  of  our 
inventory,  and  the  large  drop  in  in¬ 
vestment  in  customers’  charge  ac¬ 
counts.  In  several  major  depart¬ 
ments  in  our  stores  we  have  today 
an  inventory  of  merchandise  that  is 
almost  ridiculous. 

Distorted  Inventory  Investment 

I  have  taken  14  of  our  depart¬ 
ments,  included  in  which  are  ho¬ 
siery,  men’s  furnishings,  yard  goods, 
and  lingerie  and  arrived  at  an  aver¬ 
age  three-year  inventory  for  the 
years  1939  through  1941.  Using  this 
inventory  as  a  percentage  to  our 
total  store  inventory,  I  find  that 
these  14  departments  represented  65 
per  cent  of  our  total  inventory, 
w’hereas  in  1946  these  same  14  de¬ 
partments  represent  only  23  per 
cent  of  our  total  inventory.* 

I  have  made  another  comparison 
of  these  same  14  departments  on  a 
dollar  basis  by  taking  the  total  aver- 

•All  the  inventory-sales  figures  used 
here  are  based  on  eight  months’ 
operation. 


age  investment  in  inventory  to  sales 
during  this  same  tliree-year  period. 

I  find  that  we  had  invested  $233,400 
in  inventory  to  do  a  sales  volume  of 
$450,000.  Whereas  today,  to  do  the 
same  $450,000  business  we  have  in¬ 
vested  only  $117,650. 

Where  has  the  money  gone  that 
formerly  was  invested  in  this  mer¬ 
chandise?  Many  merchants  have  a 
total  store  inventory  today  that  is 
quite  high,  but  it  is  not  invested  in 
the  items  that  I  have  mentioned 
above.  Some  of  this  money  is  in 
purses,  jewelry,  high-priced  furni¬ 
ture,  high-priced  sportswear,  and 
expanded  stocks  in  many  other  de¬ 
partments  that  we  would  not  have 
expanded  as  we  have  under  normal 
retail  operations. 

Again,  I  have  taken  a  group  of  12 
departments  in  our  store,  included 
in  which  are  jewelry,  purses,  sports¬ 
wear  and  toilet  goods.  In  the  three- 
year  poriod  from  1939  through  1941, 
26.5  per  cent  of  our  total  inventory 
was  invested  in  these  12  depart¬ 
ments.  Today,  we  have  40  por  cent 
of  our  total  inventory  in  these  de¬ 
partments. 

In  terms  of  dollars  in  the  average 
years  1939-1941  we  would  have  in¬ 
vested  $197,000  in  inventory  for  an 
average  volume  of  $400,000  in  these 
departments,  whereas  today,  to  do  a 
like  volume,  we  have  invested  $255,- 
600. 

There  is  a  reason  for  our  inven¬ 
tories  being  high  in  these  depart¬ 
ments,  and  that  is  the  public’s  verv 
high  earnings  during  the  past  few 
years.  Our  customers  have  been  free 
and  easy  in  their  spending. 

Besides  this,  they  haven’t  been 
able  to  buy  many  of  the  things  they 
normally  would  spend  money  for. 
Homes,  automobiles,  refrigerators, 
and  a  host  of  other  items  have  been 
unobtainable,  but  as  soon  as  they 
are  obtainable,  a  great  deal  of  our 
customers’  money  will  again  go  for 
them.  So— we  will  soon  find  that  our 
investment  in  inventories  depart- 
mentally  will  change  drastically, 
and  we  will  take  some  very  heavy 
markdowns  in  these  over-stocked 
and  over-priced  departments.  We 
will  have  lost  part  of  the  money  we 
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Here’s  why  customers  like 

RECORDAK  SALESCHECK  RILLING 


DEPARTMENT  STORE 
new  YORK,  N,  Y. 


AMOUNT 

rcmittw 


Urs.  O*org«  L.  ItoC^rthy  _ 

S60  Aldon  R<»d 

0,.^*.  C—. 

.^^CH  >N,  th.  »o  .°y_.:y ‘gg 

^RNCO  ^___-jc=c-==—  I  ^  BALAMCte^ 


—  it  gives  them  all  the  information 
they  need  to  verify  charges 

When  a  customer  gets  a  bill,  she  naturally  wants  a 
complete  picture  of  all  charges. 

You  give  her  this  picture  . . .  with  Recordak  Sales- 
check  Billing.  For  the  signed  sales  checks  accompany¬ 
ing  her  statement  show  her  what  was  bought,  who 

bought  it,  where  it  was  sent - tell  her  all  she  needs 

to  know  to  verify  each  charge  .  .  .  reduce  chances  of 
misunderstandings. 

If  there  should  be  a  misunderstanding,  you  can 
.  show  the  customer  a  Recordak  microfilm  file  of  her 


^I^ECCPDnk 

(SiAMkay  of  Eodman  KoM  Coit^any) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming 
—  and  its  application  to  retailing 


transactions,  complete  to  the  last  sales  check,  state 
ment,  cash  receipt,  merchandise  credit. 

The  number  of  department  stores  which  ust 
Recordak  for  month -end  or  cycle  billing  is  growing 
steadily.  To  learn  more  of  why  this  is  happening, 
write  for  the  free  book,  '^50  Billion  Records 
Can’t  Be  ^  rong.” 

Recordak  Corporation 

{Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  (Company) 

350  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


r 


SlUIOli  fl[C0H[S 
CAN!  B[  ^BDS  :■ 


Mail  coupon  for  this  book— it’s  free 

Recordak  Cor[K>ration 
350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  "50  Billion  Records  Can't  Be 
^  rong’’ — the  story  of  the  microfdming  system 
that  is  doing  so  much  for  retailing. 


City. 
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invested  in  these  stocks.  At  the  same 
time  we  will  have  to  have  money  to 
invest  again  in  such  items  as  hosiery 
and  white  shirts.  Where  will  it 
come  from?  How  much  more  mon¬ 
ey  will  we  need  to  rebuild  the  in¬ 
ventories  which  are  now  so  low? 

Now,  let’s  take  up  another  item 
that  has  a  great  bearing  on  our  fi¬ 
nancial  horizon— it  is  Regulation 
W.  Our  Accounts  Receivable  in¬ 
vestment  today  is  only  about  50  per 
cent  of  what  it  used  to  be  on  a  com¬ 
parable  sales  volume,  and  I  have  the 
feeling  that  if  Regulation  W  should 
be  stricken  from  the  statute  books 
tomorrow  our  Accounts  Receivable 
would  probably  go  back  to  pretty 
nearly  the  same  ratio  to  sales  as  it 
was  before,  particularly  if  there 
should  occur  aggressive  competition 
for  credit  business. 

In  the  case  of  our  firm,  this  one 
figure  alone  would  mean  an  addi¬ 
tional  investment  of  $100,000.  That 
is  quite  a  sum  of  money.  Where  will 
it  come  from?  Will  w'e  be  able  to 
take  it  out  of  our  bank  account? 
Will  we  be  able  to  earn  profits  fast 
enough  so  that  we  can  accumulate 
enough  money  after  taxes  and  divi¬ 
dends  have  been  paid  to  provide 
this  money?  Or  will  we  have  to  go 
to  the  bank  and  borrow  it?  This  I 
believe,  is  another  major  figure  that 
should  be  considered  by  ail  small 
and  middle-sized  merchants,  and 
plans  should  be  made  now  as  to  just 
where  this  money  is  coming  from. 

Boom-T  owners 

Now  that  we  have  summarized 
the  important  sections  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  that  are  likely  to  require  con¬ 
siderable  additional  capital  to  put 
them  back  in  normal  condition 
when  business  gets  on  a  jx)stwar 
basis,  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  fol¬ 
lies  which  I  think  many  merchants 
have  been  guilty  of  in  some  degree 
or  another  in  the  last  few  years. 

For  instance,  why  spend  several 
years’  profits  in  advance  when  we 
are  not  sure  what  the  profits  are  go¬ 
ing  to  l)e?  In  order  to  do  this,  of 
course,  we  must  borrow  the  money, 
or  use  some  of  the  funds  from  the 
sale  of  part  of  our  inventory  in 
which  there  were  great  scarcities 
during  the  war. 

Many  communities  have  grown 
tremendously  during  the  war  peri¬ 
od.  Sales  have  been  terrific.  Some 
merchants  in  such  communities 


seem  to  think  this  population  and 
sales  trend  will  continue  indefinite¬ 
ly,  and  that  they  need  much  larger 
stores,  much  more  modern  stores. 

If  merchants  in  these  communi¬ 
ties  indulge  in  wishful  thinking  and 
short-sighted  planning,  and  build 
their  plants  to  meet  this  inflated 
condition,  they  w’ill  go  broke,  be¬ 
cause  they  will  not  have  enough 
funds  to  pay  for  these  new  plants. 

Let  me  repeat  that  there  was  very 
little  profit  in  retailing  during  the 
1 930’s,  and  even  though  there  was  a 
large  earned  profit  during  the  war 
period,  after  the  high  tax  returns 
were  paid,  there  was  very  little  left 
over  for  ownership  to  expand  and 
build  on.  So  where  will  the  money 
come  from  to  expand  or  completely 
modernize? 

It  must  come  from  the  money  that 
would  normally  have  been  invested 
in  stocks  that  were  unobtainable 
during  the  war;  or  from  floating  ad¬ 
ditional  capital  stock;  or  front  bor¬ 
rowing  from  the  banks.  There  just 
hasn’t  been  enough  profit  after  taxes 
during  the  war  period  to  replenish 
the  worn-out  equipment  of  the  war 


From  the  Fifth  Edition  of  Fashions  of 
The  Times,  presented  in  New  York  in 
late  October,  this  short  dinner  dress  of 
beige  satin  by  Adele  Simpson.  Match¬ 
ing  slippers  by  Jtdianelli  have  lacing 
up  the  back. 


period,  and  make  huge  expansion 
in  store  plants. 

riiis  warning  and  discussion  of 
modernization  and  planning  only 
covers  the  reckless  plunging  forward 
by  retailers  who  have  not  thorough¬ 
ly  analyzed  their  community’s  pos¬ 
sibilities.  If  a  store  has  made  its 
plans  for  expansion  carefully,  and 
itased  them  on  intelligent  surveys  of 
where  its  trading  community  is  like¬ 
ly  to  stand  in  the  postwar  period, 
then  it  is  on  a  healthy  track. 

However,  I  know  of  several  mer¬ 
chants  who  believe  that  the  bubble 
is  never  going  to  burst,  and  that 
their  community  is  going  to  plunge 
on  and  on  to  greater  employment, 
greater  growth,  and  greater  sales. 
From  an  objective  position  as  a  mer¬ 
chant  from  another  community,  I 
can  see  many  pitfalls  and  losses  in 
trade  and  factory  employment  that 
these  merchants  have  failed  to  see, 
and  apparently  do  not  want  to  see. 

W'hy  not  talk  to  fellow  merchants 
of  other  cities  about  the  future  [X)s- 
sibilities  of  your  town  before  con¬ 
templating  major  moves  that  re¬ 
quire  large  capital  outlay?  Why  not 
look  at  the  picture  of  your  town 
from  another  merchant’s  viewpoint, 
to  see  what  he  thinks  of  it? 

It  has  been  a  great  help  to  me  and 
has  often  curbed  my  enthusiasm  to 
have  a  fellow  merchant  tell  me  what 
he  thought  of  Evanston.  We  have 
very  little  manufacturing  in  our 
community.  Wages  are  not  as  im¬ 
portant  a  factor  as  in  some  other 
communities.  But  even  though  our 
town  relies  to  quite  a  large  degree 
on  dividends  and  fixed  salaries,  still 
we  felt  the  full  blow  of  the  late  de¬ 
pression. 

Pay-As-You-Go  Expansion 

We  doubled  the  total  area  of  our 
store  in  1930  and  thought  that  we 
would  save,  or  shall  we  say  make, 
one  to  two  years’  profit  by  building 
during  depiression  years,  when  costs 
of  building  were  low.  Incidentally, 
stores  who  are  thinking  of  expand¬ 
ing  now  will  find  that  building  costs 
are  not  low.  But  again,  as  I  said, 
we  sufFered  and  sweated,  just  like 
many  of  the  other  merchants, 
through  the  nightmare  of  the  1930’s, 
and  many  times  during  those  dark 
days  we  wished  that  we  hadn’t 
doubled  the  size  of  our  plant.  We 
will  never  do  it  again. 

We  have  hit  upon  what  we  think 
(Continued  on  pnse  53) 
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Illustrating  the 

policy  of  modernisation 

with  minimum  investment 


i'ox  many  years,  Dennison  has  produced  equip¬ 
ment  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  marking  room 
procedure  without  expensive  change-overs.  That 
is  what  is  meant  by  Dennison's  ^sic  PoUcy — 
"Modernization  With  Minimum  Investment." 

Outstanding  examples  of  this  pohcy  are  the 
Dennison  Price  Remarkers.  One  model  cuts  the 
old  price  from  the  ticket  while  imprinting  a  new 
one.  The  second  model  strikes  a  line  through  the 
old  price  while  printing  the  new  one,  and  is  used 
whenever  it  is  desirable  to  show  the  two  prices. 
Both  of  these  instruments  pay  for  themselves  many 
times  over  by  eliminating  errors  and  oversights 
due  to  illegible,  long-hand  repricing.  They  are 
usually  used  right  on  the  selling  floor. 

Dennison  Price  Remarkers — ^like  all  other  Den¬ 
nison  equipment — conform  to  specifications  laid 
down  by  marking  room  operators  themselves. 
They  are  designed  to  do  a  particular  job  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  modem  merchandising. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 
MARKING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


dennison  manufacturing  company 


52  HOWARD  ST.,  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 
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Labor  Relations  in  Retailing 

By  George  G.  Kirstein, 

President,  Management-Employee  Relations,  Inc. 


1ABOR  trouble  in  the  retail  in- 
.dustry  is  a  relatively  recent  de¬ 
velopment.  The  strike  at  R. 
H.  Macy,  mass  picketing  at  Bloom- 
ingdale’s,  the  two  strikes  at  Lane 
Bryant’s,  the  labor  trouble  in  Mon¬ 
tana  stores,  the  United  Parcel  strike 
in  New  York,  and  the  recent  power 
strike  in  Pittsburgh  are  examples 
which  have  not  had  parallels  in  for¬ 
mer  years. 

'  Retailers’  interest  in  the  field  of 
labor  relations  is  increasing  in  pro- 
{jortiofi  to  the  expansion  of  trade 
unionism  in  thefr  industry.  There 
are  three  major  unions  which  deal 
with  retail  employees. 

The  first  is  the  Retail,  Wholesale 
•&  Department  Store  Union,  CIO, 
with  a  membership  of  125,000, 
which  states  that  it  is  growing  at  the 
rate  of  about  five  f)er  cent  |jer  year 
over  the  last  four-year  period.  This 
growth  took  place  despite  the  fact 
that  during  that  p>eriod  many  retail 
employees  went  into  the  service  or 
joined  war  plants.  This  union  has 
contracts  largely  in  New  York,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Providence,  and  a  few  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

The  second  union  is  the  Retail 
Clerks  International  Association. 
AFL,  with  a  present  membership 
around  130,000,  which  seems  to  be 
growing  at  the  rate  of  about  25  per 
cent  a  year.  This  union  is  most  pow¬ 
erful  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  has 
branches  in  Pittsburgh  and  some 
other  Pennsylvania  cities. 

The  third  is  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  AFL, 
which  is  by  all  means  the  most  p>ow- 
erful  union  dealing  with  retail  em¬ 
ployees.  With  its  800,000  members, 
the  Teamsters  have  probably  many 
millions  of  dollars  in  their  treasury 
which  can  be  used  for  organization¬ 
al  purptoses.  They  have  already  or¬ 
ganized  retail  employees  in  such  cit¬ 
ies  as  Scranton,  Reading  and  others. 

One  factor  that  is  giving  an  in¬ 
creased  incentive  to  retail  workers 
to  join  unions  is  the  enormous  wage 
increases  that  have  been  granted 
through  labor  organizations  in  some 
of  the  large  eastern  cities,  notably 
New  York.  The  beginning  of  the 
year  most  of  the  New  York  stores 


granted  a  $4  increase  to  employees. 
During  the  last  few  weeks  several  of 
the  stores  that  granted  the  $4  in¬ 
crease  have  granted  an  additional 
$3,  bringing  their  totals  up  to  $7 
above  the  wage  scales  of  January  1st. 
Recently  an  arbitrator  in  the  Gim- 
bel  matter  gave  a  $10  a  week  in¬ 
crease  and  established  a  $30  mini¬ 
mum  after  six  months  of  employ¬ 
ment.  The  $30  minimum  is  now  in 
effect  in  New  York,  not  only  at  Gim- 
bel’s,  but  also  at  Bloomingdale’s, 
Stern’s,  and  similar  scales  are  being 
announced  at  Macy’s. 

Five-Day  Week 

The  hours  of  employment  for  re¬ 
tail  employees  is  also  under  discus¬ 
sion  in  many  parts  of  the  co.untry. 
In  cities  where  unions  are  jx)werful, 
the  40  hour  week  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  already.  In  New  York,  many 
of  the  stores  are  already  on  a  37^ 
hour  week  including  all  the  Fifth 
Avenue  stores.  Stern  Bros,  and  Ov- 
ington’s.  In  many  localities  where 
unionization  has  not  begun,  mer¬ 
chants  have  voluntarily  put  in  a  40 
hour,  five  day  week  for  their  em¬ 
ployees.  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
Hartford  and  Bridgeport,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  and  other  cities  have  chosen 
this  course  of  action.  The  question, 
of  course,  that  is  paramount  in  the 
merchant’s  mind  is  how  this  aim  of 
establishing  a  40  hour,  five  day  week 
should  be  accomplished.  Either 
the  store  can  be  closed  one  day  a 
week  (usually  Monday  is  chosen)  or 
the  store  can  be  kept  op>en  six  days 
and  the  employees  given  one  day  off 
during  the  week.  Experience  under 
the  NRA  has  discouraged  many  em¬ 
ployers  from  using  the  second  meth¬ 
od.  How’ever,  all  of  the  large  stores 
in  New  York  have  operated  success¬ 
fully  on  this  stagger  system  for  a 
number  of  years  with  the  40  hour, 
five  day  week. 

In  facing  various  labor  problems, 
merchants  have  found  out  that  the 
representatives  of  labor  are  far  more 
experienced  in  the  field  of  negotia¬ 
tion  than  most  retail  employers. 
This  is  natural  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  only  job  a  union 
official  has  to  perform  is  organiza¬ 


tion  work  and  negotiation  of  con¬ 
tracts.  In  short,  the  union  leaders 
work  at  their  job  24  hours  a  day. 
Many  forward  looking  retailers 
have,  for  that  reason,  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  services  of  specialists  in 
labor  relations. 

Retail  employers  also  hayp  found 
that  acting  cooperatively  with  other 
merchants  in  their  community  pre¬ 
vents  many  problems  from  arising. 
Community  associations  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  labor  stand¬ 
ards  out  of  competition  are  present¬ 
ly  in  existence  in  many  cities 
throughout  America.  Merchants  in 
these  localities  have  decided  to  com- 
{jete  on  the  price  of  merchandise, 
styling,  etc.,  but  not  on  labor  stand¬ 
ards.  Four  gradual  steps  are  sug¬ 
gested  for  the  formation  of  such  as¬ 
sociations: 

The  first  step  is  simply  the  inter¬ 
change  of  information  between 
stores  in  the  community.  Not  much 
will  be  done  with  this  information 
at  the  first  stages  except  to  build  up 
a  cooperative  spirit  among  the  em¬ 
ployers.  The  second  step,  to  be  tak¬ 
en  after  a  year  or  so,  is  to  gradually 
attempt  to  bring  the  standards  of  all 
the  stores  in  the  community  into 
line:  stores  paying  high  wages,  for 
example,  should  only  reluctantly 
give  increases:  stores  giving  low 
wages  should  plan  over  a  course  of 
time  to  bring  them  up  to  the  stand¬ 
ard.  The  third  step  applies  only 
where  union  activity  has  begun  in  a 
community.  In  this  case,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  association  should 
be  present  at  the  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  the  individual  stores  and  the 
union,  with  the  view  toward  fur¬ 
nishing  information  and  generally 
not  permitting  the  standards  to  be 
disrupted.  The  final  step  is  only 
applicable  if  all  of  the  stores  are 
organized  by  unions.  In  that  event, 
the  association  should  deal  with  the 
union  on  behalf  of  all  of  the  stores 
with  a  view  toward  having  similar 
or  identical  contracts.  In  this  way, 
no  one  store  is  played  off  against 
another  and  all  stores  have  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  standards  for  em¬ 
ployees.  This  final  step  is  already 
in  effect  in  San  Francisco.  Develop¬ 
ment  toward  this  end  is  taking  place 
in  other  cities.  It  is  the  modern 
method  of  handling  labor  relations. 


Summary  of  an  address  made  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Retailers  Association  at  Lan¬ 
caster.  Pa..  October  28. 
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FEBRUARY  22 
MARCH  1 


foA  me,  cou>ef^ 


GET  READY  NOW  FOR  THE  GREAHST  YEAR  IN  SEWING  HISTORYI 
79%  OF  YOUR  CUSTOMERS  Will  SEW  MOM  IN  19471 

"WILL  SEW  MORE!’' 

We  got  that  answer  directly  from  your  69,356  articles.  Just  think  of  the  otot- 
sewing  customers.  In  a  nationwide  sur-  mous  potential  volume  during  National 
vey  this  spring,  we  asked,  “Now  that  Sew  and  Save  Week  if  you’ll  start  plan- 
the  war  is  over,  will  you  sew  more,  the  ning  now.'  Round  out  your  stocks,  plan 
same,  or  /ess  than  last  year?”  Eight  special  local  advertising,  windows, 
out  of  ten  women  said  they  would  sew  fashion  shows,  sewing  promotions,  and 
more.'  Last  year,  3,676  women  sewed  department  displays. 

PROMOTE  TEEN-AGE  SEWING! 

Last  year,  3,537  teen-age  girls  sewed  important  volume  now  and  for  healthy 
21,027  articles,  according  to  the  survey,  future  growth.  Feature  special  teen- 
Here  is  an  ever-expanding  market  for  age  events  during  Sew  and  Save  Week. 


INCREASE  STORE  TRAFFIC 

Sew  and  Save  Week,  backed  by  nation-  increase  your  profitable  sewing  busi- 
ally  known  brands  in  patterns,  fabrics,  ness — will  build  prestige  and  increase 
and  notions,  will  help  you  hold  and  traffic  throughout  your  store. 

WIN  CASH  PRIZES! 

Window  Display  Contest  during  Notional  Sew  and  Save  Week 

GENEROUS  CASH  AWARDS  will  be  made  prizes  of  $25  each.  (2)  Smaller  Store 
to  the  window  trimmers  installing  the  Group,  1st  prize,  $100;  2nd  prize,  $50; 
best  SEW  AND  SAVE  windows,  featuring  and  three  3rd  prizes  of  $25  each, 
jointly  patterns,  fabrics,  and  notions  m  j^ddition,  $2.50  will  be  paid  for  each 
selling  the  theme  of  the  project.  5x7  inch  (or  larger)  photograph  of 

PRIZES  are  divided  into  two  classes:  different  displays  submitted.  None 
(1)  Larger  Store  Group,  1st  prize,  smaller  will  be  entered  in  Contest.  See 
$100;  2nd  prize,  $50;  and  three  3rd  coupon  below. 


NATIONAL  NEEDLECRAFT  BUREAU,  Inc 


Noremker, 


■Association 
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The  Outlook  for  Retail  Credit 

J.  Gordon  Dakins, 

Manager,  Credit  Management  Division,  NRDGA 


After  we  reach  full  produc¬ 
tion,  the  amount  of  consumer 
credit  outstanding  may  well 
exceed  15  billion  dollars.  It  now 
stands  at  a  little  more  than  half 
that  figure. 

Use  of  consumer  credit  has  risen 
sharply  during  recent  months.  From 
the  end  of  October  1945  to  April  30, 
1946,  the  total  amount  of  consumer 
credit  outstanding  accelerated  at  a 
rate  of  more  than  2%  billion  dollars 
a  year— an  increase  which  was  larger 
in  amount  than  for  any  previous 
7-month  period  during  the  past  16 
years.  At  the  New  York  credit  bu¬ 
reau,  requests  for  credit  reports  were 
60  per  cent  higher  in  August  than 
in  the  corresponding  month  of  1945. 
Most  of  the  1,300  credit  bureaus 
throughout  the  country  report  a 
similar  situation. 

In  department  stores,  while  not 
yet  at' pre-war  levels  percentagewise, 
credit  volume  is  making  a  rapid 
comeback.  Charge  account  sales  in 
July  were  48  per  cent  higher  than 
a  year  ago,  and  installment  sales 
nearly  3/5ths  above  last  year’s  level. 
During  the  past  four  months  there 
has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  statements  mailed  by  de¬ 
partment  stores  to  charge  customers 
—from  40  to  50  per  cent  above  1945 
figures.  A  shift  away  from  cash  to 
charge  account  transactions  is  al¬ 
ready  apparent.  For  the  first  month 
in  years,  the  ratio  of  charge  sales  to 
total  sales  took  a  substantial  tilt 
upward  last  February.  During  the 
months  of  May,  June  and  July,  the 
ratio  of  charge  account  sales  to  the 
total  was  37  per  cent,  the  largest 
proportion  reported  since  February 
1943.  Cash  sales,  which  constituted 
62  per  cent  of  the  average  depart¬ 
ment  store’s  sales  in  March  1944, 
have  now  dropped  to  59  per  cent. 

.Although  installment  sales  are 
not  yet  as  active  as  in  prew’ar  years, 
it  seems  clear  that  a  substantial  rise 
in  installment  and  receivables  lies 
immediately  ahead.  Three  factors 
|X)inting  to  an  unprecedented  ex¬ 
pansion  of  installment  credit  are: 
(1)  the  prospective  availability  of 
consumer  durable  goods;  (2)  funds 


from  which  to  make  down  pay¬ 
ments;  and  (3)  the  prospective 
continuance  of  high  earnings. 

VVe  are  in  a  period  of  credit  re¬ 
vival  right  now.  Every  opportunity 
to  revive  old  accounts  and  add  new 
ones  should  be  studied  carefully, 
and  then  used  to  best  advantage. 

If  you  have  not  already  done  so, 
conduct  a  new  account  solicitation 
campaign.  Another  thing  that 
should  be  done  is  to  encourage  inac¬ 
tive  customers  to  start  using  their 
charge  accounts  again.  .\  regular 
follow-up  campaign  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  for  this  purpose. 

Account  solicitation  should  not 
end  w’ith  simply  opening  the  ac¬ 
count.  In  the  average  retail  store, 
customers  are  lost  at  the  rate  of  15 
per  cent  a  year.  A  large  proportion 
of  your  active  charge  customers  are 
marginal  buyers  and  do  not  pur¬ 
chase  all  their  requirements  from 
you.  Even  among  your  better  than 
average  customers,  the  number  of 
departments  in  w'hich  they  purchase 
and  the  frequency  of  their  purchases 
is  surprisingly  low.  A  recent  analy¬ 
sis  by  a  department  store  revealed 
that  the  average  customer  uses  her 
account  only  51/0  months  out  of  the 
year. 

Charge  Account  Promotion 

Consequently,  it  is  essential  that 
an  effort  be  made  to  sell  more  goods 
and  services  to  your  present  charge 
customers.  This  can  be  done  by  di¬ 
rect  mail  tied  in  with  a  customer 
control  system.  For  the  past  year, 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago,  has 
been  contacting  customers  whose  ac¬ 
counts  should  average  S300  or  more 
annually,  but  whose  yearly  pur¬ 
chases  are  $50  or  less,  to  get  them 
to  purchase  more  generously 
throughout  the  store.  .At  Rosen- 
field’s,  in  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  all  cus¬ 
tomers  whose  purchases  average  less 
than  $10  a  month  are  placed  on  a 
marginal  account  list  and  an  effort 
is  made  through  direct  mail  to  get 
them  to  buy  more.  Incidentally,  this 
store  found  that  customers  spending 
less  than  $10  a  month  m  their  ac¬ 
counts  are  lost  twice  as  last  as  cus¬ 


tomers  who  spend  more  than  $10  a 
month. 

Active  customers  are  often  lost  by 
indifference  and  neglect.  They  can 
be  held  and  made  better  customers 
by  promotion  methods  that  will  cost 
only  a  small  percentage  of  your  ad¬ 
vertising  budget  and  to  which  can 
be  traced  more  direct  results  than 
from  any  other  medium  of  publici¬ 
ty.  Recently,  stores  have  enjoyed  a 
tremendous  increase  in  the  number 
of  accounts  being  opened  because 
of  the  nylon  hosiery  situation.  Some 
of  these  applicants,  we  know,  will 
use  the  accounts  for  whatever 
hosiery  they  may  be  able  to  obtain. 
VV’ith  a  little  promotional  work, 
however,  many  more  will  use  the 
accounts  consistently  and  become 
regular  charge  customers. 

Installment  Sales  Promotion 

Installment  selling  should  not  be 
overlooked  in  the  field  of  credit  sales 
promotion.  Although  few  stores  are 
soliciting  deferred  payment  ac¬ 
counts  today,  it  is  very  evident  that 
department  stores  should  be  making 
plans  now  to  capture  the  new  busi¬ 
ness  which  is  just  around  the  corner 
waiting  to  be  picked  up  by  an  ag¬ 
gressive  organization. 

Retailers  who  are  today  setting  up 
procedures  to  revive  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  sales  plan  to  do  these  things: 
(1)  conduct  an  intensive  solicita¬ 
tion  of  present  and  former  budget 
customers  by  direct  mail  with  a  de¬ 
scriptive  folder  enclosed;  (2)  fea¬ 
ture  convenient  terms  in  newspaper 
ads.  signs  and  circulars;  (3)  provide 
their  applianc^departments  with  a 
prospect  list;  and  (4)  w'hen  accounts 
are  nearly  paid  out,  invite  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  make  another  purchase  be¬ 
fore  the  expiration  of  her  contract. 

The  demand  for  installment  cred¬ 
it  will  increase  from  now  on  and 
credit  granters  will  have  to  formu¬ 
late  intelligent  policies  to  meet  that 
demand.  This  means  that  the  credit 
executive  will  have  to  adopt  policies 
flexible  enough  to  take  care  of  all  of 
the  credit  needs  of  an  increasingly 
larger  group  of  customers.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  he  must  have  the  nerve  to  carrv 
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Craftsmanship 

IS  THE  HIDDEN  VALUE  IN  FINE  WORKMANSHIP 

At  Mohawk,  Craftsmanship  is  almost  a  religion.  For  instance, 
recently  the  officers  and  executives  of  the  Mills  met  to  honor 
213  craftsmen  who  had  become  eligible  for  membership  in  the 
25  Year  Club  and  the  50  Year  Club.  In  presenting  the  pins  to 
the  25  Year  Club  members,  an  officer  of  the  Mills  very  aptly 
summed  up  the  Craftsmanship  idea  .  .  .  “Faces  change,  styles 
and  policies  change;  but  Mohawk  remains  a  place  where  you 
and  I  can  exert  our  craftsmanship  effort  and  know  that  we  are 
helping  to  build  a  thing  of  beauty  for  the  homes  of  America.” 

MOHAWK'S  SeCedb^cL  distributors 


AftZ.  Wwtwia—Miwuw  Ryu 

CAL  It  \  3— lr«Rn«i 

It  14— t.  Monk 

San  Ffanciit  19— EaRnr  Iraikti 
San  Nancaca  3— Mwray  L  Mttk  Cttiy 
COL  Dttr— Ortfiar4A  WilialnC«n#anT 
CONN.  Ma>Ht4— Riwnty  DMrikatan,  bw, 

PUL  JadiMnviSa  4— Paatfaa-Ca«%art  Cora.  Int 
Mtini  34— kvinf  Dnirikolarr,  Inc. 

Miami  27— *oatloO'Oaolkort  Carp.  Me. 
Tampa  I— Poarlon  GawOirt  Cmp.  Me 
AHanfa  3— PoorUo-CaaMor*  Carp.  Me 
Altanta  3— i.  J.  Hamt  A  Company 
OL  Oncaia  4—  CMbmon  troMori,  Me 
CMcapa  34— Nmdkorlor  4  Company 
CMcapa  54 — BoNor  BroMor* 

M.  e - a.  ■A_« - n  o  yfr 

U4ionopata  54  Small  4  Sckoltby  Company 
IOWA  Dt  Moinii  B— ScMniH  4  Honry  Mfp.  Coi. 

KT.  itwrOo  I— Poarloa-Caolkort  Carp.  Me 


Nam  Qrloani  Potlao  QaaMort  Carp.  Me 


MABt.  BatMn  10— NricaW  4  Campany 

MICN.  OomakSI-BaM  Sat  Company 
DoMoir  34— Ian  4  Cochlor 
Cran4  BapMt  2— BM4  Sat  Comp 


BaOalo  3— lo*t  4  Cocfclor 
Mom  Vorb  14— CraefcoH  4  Bau.  Me 
Mom  York  CWy  14— lack  Ctpol  Cmnpa 
Bedtottor  4—  Bamtoy  DalribaMrt,  Me 
Syratta  14— Bwtoy  Onirikatars  Me 
Ukca  4— Bwtoy  Dairikarore  Me 


N.C  CkarMMa  t-AOMn-iroNn  Company 
ColBikto  kfcan  bmm  Company 
Mipk  Point— AOit  Emin  Company 

OMM>  CinemnaN  2— lafl  4  CochMr 
CltdtB  15— LaM  4  CockMr 
CoMmkat  15— la«  4  GocfcMr 
ToMda  10— BaW  Sat  Campany 

OKUL  Oklakoma  Cky  1  —  PoatlomCoaMort  CoTR.  Inc 


ABontomn — Cokimkio  DiiMikalinp  Ct 
frm— UN  4  CocMor 

Harrakorp — CoMmkia  DittrikaNnp  Company 
PMIo4<lpMa  4— BaNor  Brolkort 
PMIadoIpkio  7— S.  WoM  4  Sot 
PWHkarpk  22— CoOTpo  Wakn  4  Company 
BoaPatp— CoMmkia  OitNikaknp  Company 


SaC  QrataAn  AKtn  Irmm  Company 


1WN.  CkaNonoopa  S— 1  i.  Hamt  4  Company 
KnaorOo  4— J.  I.  Hamt  4  Company 

MaNwOo  Pttlot  Caalkort  Cwp.  Me 

TEXAS  Doit  1— PaoiUn  GaaWnrt  Carp.  Me 
Howilan  I — PoaNoo  Gaalkor*  Ctp.  Me 
San  AManio  4— Poailoo  GtMirt  Carp.  Me 
El  Pain  Momit  Ownpt  Byan  Compty 

UTAH  SoN  Labo  CNy  4— Marray  4.  Marik  Company 


WASH  SoaNlo  14— MarAoB  WoB»  Company 
SralNo  1— Marray  4.  Mtik  Company 
Spabto  4  Marray  4.  Mtik  Company 


WW.  M4maabn  3— NoUkaofor  4  Campany 


MOHAWK  CARPET  MILLS,  INC 

AMSTERDAM,  NEW  YORK 


The  Mill  with  the  Retail  Viewpoint 
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on  those  practices  which  have 
proved  sound  and  the  tact  to  do  it 
in  such  a  way  that  the  customer  will 
accept  it. 

The  greatest  danger  to  be  faced 
will  be  that  of  overloading  the  cus¬ 
tomer  with  too  much  credit.  Many 
homes  have  been  without  badly 
needed  merchandise,  and  when 
these  long-wanted  appliances  be¬ 
come  available,  many  people  will 
be  tempted  to  buy  beyond  their 
means.  This  may  prove  especially 
true  in  the  case  of  young  couples 
who  are  unfamiliar  with  credit.  It 
will  be  up  to  the  credit  manager  to 
do  a  more  thorough  job  of  counsel¬ 
ling  with  the  applicant  so  that  his 
credit  purchases  will  be  kept  within 
the  range  of  his  ability  to  pay.  Let 
us  preserve  not  only  his  ability,  but 
also  his  willingness  to  pay,  by  ex¬ 
tending  credit  on  a  sound  and  wise 
basis. 

Danger  of  Terms  Competition 

Competition  will  be  a  major 
threat  to  sound  postwar  credit,  be¬ 
cause  competition  will  not  be  ordi¬ 
nary  or  just  keen;  it  will  be  unpre¬ 
cedented.  Retailers  will  have  a  defi¬ 
nite  opportunity  to  prove  they  will 
not  stand  for  wild,  selfish  competi¬ 
tion  on  terms  at  the  expense  of 
credit  soundness.  There’s  an  old 
fable  which  says,  “When  two  dogs 
fight  over  a  bone,  the  third  runs  off 
with  it.’’  Let  merchandise  and  serv¬ 
ice  be  the  bone  of  contention,  not 
credit  terms.  Whether  or  .not  we 
continue  to  have  regulation,  let  us 
keep  sensible  terms  in  the  install¬ 
ment  business  in  the  future. 

Of  course,  no  one  can  say  at  this 
time  how  long  Regulation  W  will 
be  in  force.  As  things  stand,  it  looks 
as  if  Regulation  W,  one  of  the  first 
wartime  controls  imposed  by  the 
Government,  will  be  among  the  last 
to  go.  Indeed,  it  is  rumored  that  at 
the  next  session  of  Congress,  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  will  ask  Congress  to 
make  p>ermanent  its  authority  to 
control  credit. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  recently,  how¬ 
ever,  to  assume  that  the  ending  of 
many  eovernment  controls  extend¬ 
ed  to  Regulation  W.  Retailers  have 
been  caused  much  embarrassment 
by  credit  customers  whose  ideas  on 
the  subject  are  wrong.  To  correct 
this  situation,  merchants  in  several 
cities  have  sp>onsored  advertise¬ 


ments  in  daily  newspap)ers  to  inform 
the  public  that  Uncle  Sam  still  regu¬ 
lates  credit  purchases.  Incidentally, 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  inspections  of 
stores’  credit  records  have  increased 
100  per  cent  in  the  past  three 
months. 

The  Retail  Credit  Op>eration 

Now  let’s  consider  the  retail  cred¬ 
it  operation.  It  requires  constant 
planning  and  study  with  the 
thought  in  mind  that  methods  and 
procedures  satisfactory  yesterday 
may  be  outmoded  today,  .\lthough 
customers  are  not  interested  in  the 
details  of  internal  operation,  what 
is  done  and  the  way  it  is  done  not 
only  affects  customer  relations,  but 
collections,  too.  During  recent 
months,  for  example,  most  depart¬ 
ment  stores  have  been  anywhere 
from  ten  days  to  three  weeks  behind 
in  getting  their  bills  into  the  hands 
of  charge  customers.  This  has  defi¬ 
nitely  retarded  collections  and  in 
New  York,  the  collection  jatio  on 
charge  accounts  at  the  end  of  July 
was  five  percentage  points  lower 
than  last  year. 

Now  is  the  time  to  press  harder 
than  ever  for  the  elimination  of 
frills,  to  study  and  analyze  every 
operation  for  the  single  purpose  of 
finding  ever  better  ways  of  doing 
everything.  For  one  thing,  serious 
consideration  might  well  be  given 
to  the  possibility  of  wage  incentives 
as  a  means  of  getting  more  for  your 
employee  expense  dollar  and  of  re¬ 
warding  for  a  job  w'ell  done  those  in¬ 
dividuals  who  are  willing  to  work 
efficiently  and  productively. 

Work  simplification  also  offers 
worthwhile  savings  and  operational 
improvements.  At  one  large  mid- 
western  store,  such  a  minor  change 
as  eliminating  capitals  in  typing  a 
list  of  150,000  names  for  internal  fil¬ 
ing,  saved  them  135  man  hours  a 
year. 

Many  stores  would  also  benefit  di¬ 
rectly  by  dressing  up  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  credit  office  and  by  giv¬ 
ing  it  a  better  location.  An  attrac¬ 
tive,  well-equipped  credit  office  not 
only  puts  customers  at  ease,  but  en¬ 
ables  the  staff  to  perform  a  better 
job.  Sound-proofing,  air-condition¬ 
ing  and  new  means  of  lighting  will 
improve  these  offices,  while  color 
and  beauty  will  add  interest  and 
efficiency  to  their  drab  interiors. 

Have  you  made  any  improve¬ 
ments  in  your  authorization  system 


lately?  If  you  have  not  already  done 
so,  you  may  find  it  advisable  to  fur¬ 
nish  your  customers  with  some 
means  of  identification,  such  as  a 
Charga-Plate  or  credit  card  on 
which  the  customer’s  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  are  printed  by  addressograph. 
This  helps  to  eliminate  misspelled 
names,  wrong  addresses  and  non-ile- 
livery  complaints,  and  adds  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  effective  promotion, 
rhe  introduction  of  Cffiarga-Plate 
for  customer  identification  in  12 
New  Orleans  stores  this  year,  it  is 
reported,  cut  fraudulent  purchasing 
from  50  to  90  per  cent! 

Negative  Authorization 

Negative  authorization  is  used  by 
many  stores  today.  Most  of  them 
started  doing  so  in  1942  and  re¬ 
sults  have  been  so  good  that  the 
majority  intend  to  continue  the 
plan  even  after  Regulation  W  is 
removed.  Credit  transactions  are 
authorized  by  checking  against  lists 
of  defaulted  or  otherwise  undesir¬ 
able  accounts,  instead  of  referring 
to  an  index  containing  all  accounts 
—both  good  and  bad— carried  by  a 
store. 

Stores  using  the  plan  report  that 
it  provides  speedier  authorization  of 
charge  purchases  and  improves 
service  to  customers.  They  also 
claim  that  it  gives  a  saving  in  space, 
personnel  and  equipment,  permits 
a  more  rapid  control  of  defaulted 
accounts,  and  makes  it  easier  to 
train  new  employees.  Disadvantages 
are  a  delay  in  controlling  overbuy¬ 
ing  and  the  fact  that  there  are  sub¬ 
stantial  quantities  of  unauthorized 
charges  to  be  traced.  However,  in 
a  recent  check  of  20  users  only  one 
store  reported  any  increase  in  losses 
from  fraudulent  purchases.  Of 
course,  the  reason  for  this  may  be 
that  people  do  not  know  the  system 
is  in  operation. 

The  use  of  experience  charts  in 
installment  credit  granting  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  new  development  which 
merits  examination.  In  the  early 
20’s,  a  Detroit  credit  manager  tabu¬ 
lated  his  loss  experience  according 
to  customer  nationality  and  occupa¬ 
tion.  This  guide  was  helpful  in  de¬ 
ciding  borderline  cases.  Then, 
around  1942,  a  Pittsburgh  mail  or¬ 
der  house  used  a  list  based  on  places 
of  residence.  This  showed  bad  count¬ 
ies,  towns  and  streets.  It  saved  a  lot 
of  expense  and  work  by  permitting 
prompt  throw-out  of  credit  orders 
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SINGLENESS 
OF  PURPOSE 


Singleness  of  purpose  .  .  .  concentration  on  elevators  and 
escalators  .  .  .  has  enabled  Otis  to  bring  vertical  transporta¬ 
tion  to  its  present  state  of  efficiency. 

When  you  specify  Otis  elevators  and  escalators  you  are 
providing  modern  equipment  based  on  mature  engineering 
practices  and  almost  a  century  of  experience.  Otis  has  de¬ 
signed  and  built  more  than  half  the  world’s  elevator  equip¬ 
ment.  Practically  every  major  elevator  improvement  has 
been  an  Otis  improvement,  and  Otis  engineers  constantly 
are  inventing  new  apparatus  and  better  ways  of  doing  things. 

You,  as  an  owner,  want  the  latest  in  vertical  transporta¬ 
tion,  but  you  want  it  to  be  safe,  dependable  and  inexpensive 
to  maintain.  For  authoritative  cooperation  in  providing 
modern  equipment  for  any  building,  call  your  local  Otis 
Elevator  Company  office*  as  early  as  possible  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  state. 

*Otit  offices  in  245  cities  have  but  one  interest  ...  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  best  and  safest  elevator  and  escalator  transportation 
possible. 

OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities 


where  experience  had  proved  that 
tlie  loss  ratio  was  excessive.  Cur¬ 
rently,  a  Los  Angeles  department 
store’s  credit  manager  has  set  down 
on  paper  certain  valuable  credit  fac¬ 
tors  which  permit  less  experienced 
personnel  to  approve  more  prompt¬ 
ly  applications  containing  such  fac¬ 
tors.  The  experienced  employees 
thus  have  more  time  to  devote  to 
questionable  applications. 

In  the  mail  order  field,  Alden’s, 
Inc.  of  Chicago,  has  made  detailed 
statistical  analyses  using  tabulating 
equipment  for  the  purpose.  From 
these  studies,  the  firm  has  developed 
experience  charts  for  the  assistance 
of  their  credit  authorizers.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  small  list  of  “immediate  re¬ 
jection  factors”  and  a  list  of  “occu¬ 
pational  ratings”  for  use  with  the 
charts  has  been  prepared.  Weights 
have  been  assigned  to  the  factors  in 
preparing  the  charts,  and  as  soon  as 
actual  experience  verifies  the  theo¬ 
retical  correctness  of  the  assigned 


weights,  this  firm  believes  it  will  be 
possible  to  set  up  a  chart  by  which 
all  routine  applications  can  be 
mathematically  rated.  That  is  their 
present  goal. 

Operation  Efficiency 

Your  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  operation  may  also  warrant 
careful  study  at  this  time.  Have  you 
examined  the  possibilities  of  cycle 
billing?— the  method  under  which 
bills  are  sent  out  throughout  the 
month  instead  of  only  at  the  month- 
end.  Since  1942,  more  than  75  stores 
have  installed  this  streamlined  bill¬ 
ing  method  and  others  are  joining 
the  parade  every  month.  The  plan 
is  a  great  service  to  the  customers 
and  beneficial  to  the  store.  Among 
other  things,  it  reduces  complaints 
and  adjustments,  levels  out  work 
and  eliminates  month-end  peaks. 
The  flexibility  of  the  system  is  such 
that  by  its  adoption  any  store  of  fair 
size  now  on  a  conventional  basis  can 


Miller  QC  Rhoads  Sells  Selling 


OUT  of  the  Miller  &  Rhoads  em¬ 
ployee  relations  hopper  have 
come  two  advances  in  personnel 
techniques  which  give  promise  of 
continuing  the  store’s  reputation  for 
high  standards  in  dealing  with  mat¬ 
ters  of  employment. 

The  first  of  these  steps  is  a  bit  of 
missionary  work  devoted  to  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  the  career  of  retailing  to 
young  Americans  of  high  school  and 
college  age;  this  by  means  of  an  il¬ 
lustrated  booklet  prepared  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  schools,  colleges  and 
their  allied  organizations.  The  con¬ 
tents  of  this  publication,  which  may 
be  used  as  either  a  handout  or  mail¬ 
ing  piece,  concentrate  on  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  store’s  personnel  policy 
and  on  the  employment  opportuni¬ 
ties  offered  at  M  &  R.  Included  in 
the  16  pages  are  a  history  of  the 
store,  the  advantages  that  accrue  to 
a  person  holding  a  position  in  retail¬ 
ing,  the  types  of  work  possible,  and 
an  overall  picture  of  store  opera¬ 
tion. 

A  postcard  reply  form  accompan¬ 
ies  the  booklet  for  those  who  wish  to 
arrange  a  personal  interview  relat¬ 
ing  to  a  position  at  Miller  &  Rhoads. 
The  booklet  does  an  attractive  sell¬ 
ing  job  in  complementing  the  efforts 
of  M  &  R’s  f>ersonnel  division,  which 


is  unwilling  to  accept  the  theory  that 
prospective  employees  must  make 
the  first  advances.  Instead  these  per¬ 
sonnel  workers  feel  that  the  type  of 
employee  they  seek  can  be  located 
consistently  only  by  a  careful  search, 
and  by  a  p>olicy  of  selling  the  store 
to  these  prospective  employees. 

Still  another,  step  is  the  addition 
of  a  Better  Selling  Program  to  the 
store’s  training  curriculum.  In  this 
phase,  as  in  the  overall  program, 
visual  aids  are  playing  a  larger  and 
larger  role.  Displays,  signs,  pictures, 
slides  and  motion  pictures  are  em¬ 
ployed  by  A.  P.  Dodge  of  the  R. 
Tiller  Co.,  author  of  the  Better  Sell¬ 
ing  Program,  who  has  been  brought 
in  to  give  store  employees  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  his  years  of  research  on  the 
subject.  Emphasis  is  on  courtesy, 
sincerity  and  knowledge.  The  pro¬ 
gram  was  first  presented  to  execu¬ 
tives,  buyers,  merchandise  person¬ 
nel  and  department  heads,  then  to 
all  members  of  the  sales  force  and 
then  made  a  part  of  the  normal  sales 
routine.  Store  officials  consider  this 
latest  phase  of  instruction  in  better 
selling  a  step  forward  in  better  re¬ 
tailing  and  a  worthy  addition  to  the 
store’s  extensive  Progressive  Train¬ 
ing  Program. 


not  only  realize  economies  in  opera¬ 
tion  but  at  the  same  time  offer  a 
real  service  to  its  customers.  Cycle 
billing  is  a  composite  of  all  the  lat¬ 
est  accounts  receivable  refinements 
grouped  under  one  operation.  What 
it  will  do  for  you  depends  on  how 
far  you  have  already  gone 'in  incor¬ 
porating  these  refinements  into  your 
store. 

Incidentally,  the  Peerless  Co.,  of 
Pawtucket,  R.  I.— a  store  with  20,000 
charge  customers— recently  installed 
cycle  billing  at  a  cost  of  only  $500. 
.-V  metalsmith  built  them  35  trays 
costing  $5.50  each  and  they  had 
20,000  cards  die  cut  at  a  cost  of  $5.50 
a  thousand.  Their  NCR  billing  ma¬ 
chines  were  converted  to  the  new 
operation  and  they  rent  Recordak 
equipment. 

Better  credit  bureau  service  to 
meet  modern  conditions  is  another 
problem  that  faces  credit  managers 
and  bureau  managers  alike.  The 
bureaus  have  had  difficulty  this  year 
in  providing  prompt  service  because 
of  the  sharp  increase  in  credit  in¬ 
quiries,  turnover  of  help  and  lack  of 
training  time.  In  some  cases,  too, 
bureaus  have  not  received  coopera¬ 
tion  from  their  members  in  clearing 
trade  experiences  and  in  accepting 
reports  when  the  bureau  is  ready  to 
report  them.  What  is  needed  is  not 
only  a  realization  of  a  mutual  prob¬ 
lem  but  closer  cooperation  between 
the  bureaus  and  their  members. 

People  judge  a  store  by  their  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  credit  department. 
W’hile  most  customers  will  overlook 
a  discourteous  salesp>erson,  they  be¬ 
come  extremely  irritated  about  the 
mishandling  of  their  credit  and  col¬ 
lection  problems.  Accordingly,  a 
greater  understanding  of  the  need 
for  better  customer  relations  is  in¬ 
dicated  because  it  is  up  to  the  credit 
department  to  provide  the  typ)e  of 
service  which  will  make  for  cus¬ 
tomer  goodwill. 

W^hile  the  months  and  years  im¬ 
mediately  ahead  hold  great  prom¬ 
ise  for  the  credit  executive,  it  will 
be  up  to  him  to  assume  the  resp)onsi- 
bility  which  rightfully  belongs  to 
his  department  as  a  productive  part 
of  the  organization.  These  should 
be  his  three  main  objectives:  (1) 
To  maintain  volume  sales  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  loss;  (2)  To  help  conserve  the 
buying  power  of  his  store’s  credit 
customers;  and  (3)  To  help  safe¬ 
guard  our  system  of  credit  extension. 
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Sterling  inlaid 
silverplate 


three  beautiful  patterns 


HOLMES  &  EDWARDS 


STERLING  INLAID^ 
SILVERPLATE 

HERE  AND  HERE 
It’s  Sterling  Inlaid 


•v;. 
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impson’s  Institutionals 

For  years  the  Robert  Simpson 
Co.,  Ltd.,  ot  I'oronto,  has  used 
tlie  slogan,  “You’ll  Enjoy  Shopping 
at  Simpson’s.’’  A  few  months  ago 
H.  S.  .Mark,  the  store’s  advertising 
manager,  inaugurated  an  institu¬ 
tional  series  which  translates  this 
selling  line  into  the  needs  ajid  shop¬ 
ping  habits  of  the  various  customer 
tyjjes. 

The  series  started  with  an  over¬ 
all  introduction,  listing  as  Simp¬ 
son’s  major  advantages,  for  every¬ 
body,  the  factors  of  (1)  quality 
merchandise,  (2)  fair  prices,  (3) 
large  and  varied  selection,  (4)  de- 
jjendable  service,  (5)  pleasant,  air¬ 
cooled  surroundings,  (6)  assured 
satisfaction.  Following  ads,  of  which 
those  shown  on  this  page  are  ex¬ 
amples,  showed  how'  the  store  meets 
the  needs  of  special  customer  types: 
the  out-of-towner,  the  newly  weds, 
the  young  mother,  the  business  girl, 
the  busy  socialite,  the  average  man 
of  the  house,  and  the  high  school 
crowd. 

.Sometimes  a  series  of  this  type  is 
a  temptatioti  to  the  flossy  and  over- 
subtle  approach.  But  the  Simpson 
copy,  layoitts  and  art  have  extreme 
clarity  and  directness.  They  sell  the 
intangible  of  store  personality  by 
concentrating  on  the  solid  facts  of 
store  service. 
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Working  in  close  cooperotion  with  executives  in  all  lines 
of  business,  Burroughs  technical  representatives  ore 
constantly  alert  to  new  trends  in  office  routines  and 
procedures  . . .  are  quick  to  sense  new  or  changing  needs  for 
figuring  and  accounting  equipment.  As  a  result.  Burroughs 
has  consistently  been  first  in  meeting  such  needs  with 
machines  of  advanced  design,  construction  and  operation. 

Today,  more  than  ever  before.  Burroughs  scientists  and 
engineers  are  applying  intensive  research  to  the  customer 
requirements  of  tomorrow — exploring  the  fields  of 
precision  manufacturing,  new  materials  and  new  methods 
. .  .  expanding  the  horizon  of  business  machine  design, 
styling  and  application  .  .  .  combining  broad  vision  and 
creative  thinking  with  seasoned  judgment  qnd  experience, 

to  keep  Burroughs  first  in  machines  . . .  counsel _ service. 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY  •  DETROIT  32 


/  ;  IN  MACHINES 
^  /  IN  COUNSEL 
i  IN  SERVICE 


nOURINO,  ACCOUNTINO,  STATISTICAL  AND  CASH  REOiSTERINO  MACHINES  •  NATIONVNDE  MAINTENANCE  SERVICE  •  MACHINE  SUPPLIES 
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Consumer  Spending  in  the  Next  Six  Months 

{Continued  from  page  12) 


ture,  automobiles,  electric  applian¬ 
ces,  etc.,  have  not  been  able  to  ob¬ 


practically  forced  savings  occurred. 
Cash  piled  up  and  debt  was  liqui¬ 
dated.  The  result  is  that  today  the 
consumer  is  in  a  relatively  powerful 
buying  position. 

Our  organization  made  a  special 
study  to  determine  how  much  the 
collective  buying  power  or  buying 
disp>osition  of  American  consumers 
is  increased  for  each  billion  dollars 
which  consumers  add  to  their  liquid 
assets  and  how  much  future  consum¬ 
er  buying  is  increased  for  each  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  of  accomplished  debt 
reduction.  By  making  such  a  study, 
we  were  able  to  weld  together  the 
influence  on  sp>ending  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  income,  the  consumer’s 
cash,  and  the  consumer’s  debt  p)osi- 
tion.  We  constructed  an  index  of 
our  own  which  we  call  an  “index  of 
buying  power’’  to  serve  as  a  guide  to 
how  much  consumers  are  collective¬ 
ly  disposed  to  spend  for  goods. 

Chart  4  graphically  portrays  how 
today  one  must  consider  in  forecast¬ 
ing  sales  the  magnitude  of  consumer 
spending  out  of  reserves  as  well  as 
the  magnitude  of  consumer  spend¬ 
ing  out  of  income.  Today  the  valu¬ 
ation  of  consumer  reserves  forces 
one  to  predict  a  considerably  higher 
level  of  sales  than  one  would  fore¬ 
cast  on  the  basis  of  income  alone. 
And,  as  we  have  seen,  income  alone 


in  the  half  year  through  March 
1947  promises  to  be  higher  than  in 
the  year  behind  us. 

Distortions  in  Current  Sales 

A  concern  with  the  income  and 
buying  pxjwer  of  American  consum¬ 
ers  is  adequate  if  one  wishes  to  con¬ 
cern  oneself  merely  with  the  outlook 
for  retail  stores  as  a  whole.  But  if 
one  wishes  to  deal  with  specihc 
kinds  of  stores,  such  as  the  sales  out¬ 
look  for  department  stores,  drug 
stores,  furniture  stores,  variety 
stores,  etc.,  one  must  consider  still 
another  angle.  Today  one  must 
take  a  detailed  look  at  the  size  of  the 
shortages  in  each  field  which  were 
built  up  during  the  war  and  a  hard 
look  at  the  rate  at  which  supply  is 
coming  back.  There  are  distortions 
in  the  retail  trade  world  which  are 
tausing  and  will  continue  to  cause 
pronounced  distortions  in  "sales  by 
tyjjes  of  stores  during  the  year 
ahead.  In  the  hard  goods  fields,  for 
example,  sales  fell  far  below  the 
levels  supportable  by  the  rising  war¬ 
time  incomes.  .\nd  production  has 
been  slow  in  coming  back  in  the 
hard  goods  lines  with  a  very  signifi¬ 
cant  result.  Consumers,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  who  in  1946  would  normally 
liave  been  pouring  out  an  historic 
fraction  of  their  income  for  furni¬ 


tain  such  items  in  a  volume  com¬ 
mensurate  with  their  income.  The 
result  has  been  that  these  consumers 
were  far  more  able  and  disp>osed  to 
spend  their  money  in  those  fields 
where  goods  were  to  be  found.  The 
How  diagram  on  Chart  5  p>ortrays 
the  situation  vividly.  You  will  no¬ 
tice  that  the  expienditures  by  Ameri¬ 
can  consumers  tend  to  split  them¬ 
selves  into  those  which  go  into  retail 
trade  and  into  services.  Of  the  dol¬ 
lars  flowing  into  trade,  an  abnor¬ 
mally  large  piercentage  was  spend¬ 
able  in  the  non-durable  goods  sec¬ 
tion  because  of  the  shortages  which 
have  been  prevailing  in  the  durable 
goods  section. 

The  small  insert  chart  in  the  low¬ 
er  left-hand  corner  of  the  flow  dia¬ 
gram  shows  the  paucity  of  sales  in 
the  automobile  world  in  relation  to 
what  current  levels  of  income  would 
call  for.  The  insert  chart  in  the 
upper  right-hand  corner  shows  the 
level  of  department  store  sales  in 
relation  to  the  level  which  current 
income  would  normally  call  for. 
Because  the  American  consumer 
is  not  currently  making  monthly 
payments  of  $100  per  month  on 
a  new  car,  he  is  more  disposed,  for 
instance,  than  normally,  to  spend 
in  department  stores  and  apparel 
stores.  In  both  of  these  worlds  a 
tremendous  boom  has  been  going 
on.  But  later,  when  supplies  are 
adequate  and  the  make-up  boom 
begins  to  take  hold  in  automobiles, 
apparel  and  departtiient  stores  will 
suffer.  Particularly  in  1948  the  de¬ 
partment  stores  will  fall  behind 
when  American  consumers  are  mak¬ 
ing  abnormally  large  monthly  pay¬ 
ments  on  new  automobiles. 

In  the  year  ahead  one  can  prob- 
ablv  get  one’s  best  clue  to  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  fluctuation  in  the  various 
retail  fields  by  watching  the  pattern 
of  sales  in  relation  to  the  levels 
warranted  by  buying  power  in  all 
of  them.  Only  in  this  way  will  one 
be  able  to  size  up  the  degree  of 
s(pieeze  which  w'ill  occur  in  some  of 
the  fields  which  are  now  booming 
and  be  able  to  estimate  when  de¬ 
clines  will  come.  We  have  watched 
the  pattern  of  sales  in  relation  to 
the  level  supportable  by  buying 
power  in  all  of  the  retail  fields  and 
are  convinced  that  department 
stores,  for  example,  will  continue  to 
benefit  for  a  short  while  longer  by 


CHART  4.  Consumer  cash  and  reserves  (October  1,  1946). 
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CHART  5. 


Wartime  scarcities  have  caused  an  abnormally  high  [iroportion  of  expenditures  to  go  for  non-durable  goods. 


the  choking  down  ol  many  spending 
outlets.  In  the  nation  as  a  whole  we 
even  now  expect  December  depart¬ 
ment  store  sales  to  exceed  those  of 
last  December  by  29  per  cent.  W'e 
even  expect  the  department  store 
sales  of  the  first  (juarter  of  1947  to 
exceed  those  of  the  first  (juarter  of 
1946. 

.As  an  indication  of  the  future 
sales  which  our  work  suggests  is  in 
store  for  the  various  retail  helds,  I 
will  give  you  our  calculations  of 
liow  we  believe  the  December  sales 
level  of  1946  will  compare  with  the 
December  sales  of  1945.*  Depart¬ 
ment  store  sales  we  expect  to  lie  up 
29  per  cent  in  December,  ajjparel 
store  sales  up  15  per  cent,  the  home- 
lurnishings  group  sales  (which  in¬ 
cludes  furniture,  appliances  and 
radio)  tip  55  jx^r  cent;  building  ma¬ 
terial  and  hardware  store  sales,  up 
37  jx'r  cent:  automotive  store  sales 
(which  includes  vehicle  dealers  and 
parts  and  accessories),  up  165  per 
cent;  focxl  store  safes,  up  12  jxr  cent; 
drug  stores  up  7  per  cent,  variety 
store  sales  up  21  per  cent.  Looking 
further,  we  expect  that  in  1947  all 
the  stores  dealing  in  durable  goods 

’These  predictions  have  been  brought 
up  to  date  as  of  November  8,  1946. 


will  have  very  large  increases  where¬ 
as  those  dealing  in  nondurable 
goods  will  have  decreases  beginning 
perhaps  in  the  second  quarter  of 
1947.  However,  in  dollar  terms,  all 
the  retail  stores  taken  as  a  group 
stand  to  benefit  slightly  in  1947  as 
against  1946  because  as  we  said  earl¬ 
ier,  we  e.xpect  consumer  expendi- 
ttires  for  goods  in  1947  to  total  $93 
l)illion  as  against  $90  billion  in 
1946. 


Financial  Security 
for  Smaller  Retailers 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

is  a  sane  method  of  “keeping  up 
with  the  Joneses.”  We  are  improv¬ 
ing,  modernizing,  and  expanding 
our  store  on  a  “Six-Year  Plan.” 
Blueprints  are  being  drawn  which 
are  all-inclusive.  The  plans  are 
drawn  as  though  we  were  going  to 
do  the  whole  job  immediately,  so 
that  there  will  be  storewide  har¬ 
mony  of  color  and  design. 

Hut  we  are  not  going  to  do  the  job 
all  at  once.  We  are  going  to  carry 
out  these  plans  from  year  to  year,  as 
we  can  afford  to,  according  to  our 
profit  picture.  One  year  we  may 
find  that  we  can  spend  $50,000.  The 


next  year  we  may  spend  $100,000. 
T  hen  again  the  following  year  may 
be  a  profitless  year,  and  we  will 
sjxMid  nothing,  but  we  will  be  work¬ 
ing  towards  the  same  goal  as  the 
store  that  does  the  job  all  at  once. 
T  he  only  difference  is  that  we  will 
do  the  work  as  we  can  afford  to, 
whereas  the  other  store  will  do  it  all 
at  one  time  and  will  probably  have 
to  liorrow  money  to  do  it. 

I  have  spent  some  time  in  discuss¬ 
ing  expansion  and  modernization, 
because  I  believe  that  an  unwise  ex¬ 
pansion  program  may  use  up  cur¬ 
rent  funds  of  a  department  store 
which: 

1.  Should  be  saved  for  a  danger 
jjeriod. 

2.  Should  be  allocated  to  the  in¬ 
creasing  of  inventory  invest¬ 
ment. 

3.  Should  be  allocated  to  the  in¬ 
creasing  of  the  .Accounts  Receiv¬ 
able  investment. 

4.  Should  be  allocated  to  replace¬ 
ment  of  needed  equipment  that 
makes  the  wheels  of  a  retail  store 
revolve. 

If  the  current  funds  of  a  store  are 
used  up  on  an  unwise  expansion  or 
modernization  program,  I  Ixlieve 
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Shoivn  at  B.  Altman  last  month  in  a  collection  of  new  chintz  designs  produced 
hy  Everfast  Fabrics  was  this  Summerson  bedroom  ensemble.  A  modernistic 
design  of  chartreuse  lilies  is  sketched  against  a  grey  background. 


that  tliat  store  may  suffer  a  drastic 
setback  in  its  trading  position  in  its 
connnunity,  because  it  won’t  have 
tlie  money  to  put  into  trading  oper¬ 
ations,  which  in  turn  will  keep  it 
horn  getting  its  share  of  the  commu¬ 
nity’s  business. 

Let’s  take  all  the  factors  that  have 
to  be  considered  in  onr  store— let’s 
put  them  down  on  paper  and  see 
what  our  future  financial  needs  are 
going  to  be.  It  may  be  that: 

1.  inventory  will  retpiire  $1(10,000. 

2.  .Accounts  Receivahle  will  re¬ 
tpiire  $100,000. 

$.  Replacements  of  worn  out  etpiip- 
ment  may  retpiire  .$;’)(), 000. 

•A  total  t)f  $250,000. 

if  our  store  is  only  making  a  prolit 
of  $75,000  a  year  after  taxes  have 
been  deducted,  anti  we  need  to  pay 
a  reasonable  return  on  the  invest¬ 
ment  to  our  stockholders  in  the 
form  of  dividends  which  may  take 
part  of  this  $75,000  profit  figure,  and 
we  know  that  in  the  few  years  aheatl 
we  are  going  to  have  to  invest  the 
$250,000  in  inventory,  .\ccounts  Re¬ 
ceivable,  and  replacing  etpiipment, 
then  we  know  we  cannot  do  much 
more  than  this,  'i  herefore,  we  must 
keep  our  expansion  and  motlerni/.a- 
tion  progiam  in  line  with  w’hat  we 
can  afford  to  do.  Otherwise,  our  or¬ 
ganization  will  end  up  in  disaster 
during  the  period  which  lies  ahead. 


Fire  Protection 

{Continued  from  page  13) 

most  cases  it  is  the  fire  chief.  It  is 
his  duty  to  cover  all  floors  of  the 
building  every  so  often  and  to  in¬ 
spect  for  certain  specific  hazards 
which  are  listed.  Obvious  hazards 
are  such  things  as  the  accumulation 
of  rubbish,  the  storage  of  merchan¬ 
dise  too  near  electric  light  bulbs  or 
in  any  other  dangerous  spot,  and 
smoking  by  employees  in  places 
where  it  is  not  allowed.  Many  stores 
have  established  special  smoking 
rooms  for  employees  in  order  to  re- 
tluce  the  ever  present  danger  of  fire 
from  cigarettes. 

•Second,  every  store  must  provide 
lor  adequate  fire  fighting  equipment 
and  for  its  periodic  inspection.  This 
is  a  very  important  part  of  fire  pro¬ 
tection  since  statistics  show  that  (iO 
jjer  cent  of  all  fires  are  put  out  bv 
first  aid  fire  fighting  equipment. 

Included  in  first  aid  fire  fighting 


etpiipment  are  such  items  as  ex¬ 
tinguishers.  axes,  hooks,  sprinkler 
systems,  hoses,  and  sufhcient  emer¬ 
gency  water  supply  to  use  before  the 
lire  department  arrives.  The  exten¬ 
siveness  of  the  equipment  needed  is 
largely  depeiuleiii  on  the  size  of  the 
area  to  be  protected  anti  on  \ai  itms 
other  individual  prtiblems.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  one  general  rule.  It  is 
always  safer  tti  err  tm  the  sitle  tif  ttiti 
much  rather  than  too  little. 

riiirtl,  every  sttire  must  prtivide 
for  employee  training  in  the  use  of 
fire  lighting  equipment  and  for  em¬ 
ployee  organization  for  action  if  a 
fire  breaks  out.  One  tif  the  greatest 
tlangers  in  any  unexpectetl  situation 
like  the  sudden  outbreak  of  fire  is 
the  unpredictability  of  human  be¬ 
ings.  Fire  is  frightening.  Only  em¬ 
ployees  who  are  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  lire  lighting  equip¬ 
ment  and  with  their  own  exact  du¬ 
ties,  can  be  expected  to  act  tpiickly 
and  well  under  the  tension  of  an 
emergency.  In  a  retail  store  the  situ¬ 
ation  is  doubly  difficult  because 
management  and  employees  alike 
will  be  resjjonsible  for  the  quieting 
of  the  fears  of  hundreds  of  custom¬ 
ers.  Umler  such  conditions  thor¬ 
ough  training  and  understanding 
of  specific  duties  are  particularly 
essential. 

In  any  plan  of  employee  training 
all  employees  should  learn  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fundamentals  of  fire  protec¬ 
tion. 

1.  Their  place  in  the  established 


plan  for  the  evacuation  of  the  build¬ 
ing  in  case  of  emergency.  Here  ad- 
\atice  planning  and  knowledge  are 
c'ssential  because  the  safety  of  Ixith 
employees  and  customers  may  dep¬ 
end  on  prompt  and  orderly  e\acu- 
ation  of  certain  areas  so  that  meas¬ 
ures  may  be  taken  immediately  to 
(ontrol  the  fire  and  so  that  the  fire 
department  may  work  without  ol)- 
struction  when  it  arrives. 

2.  How  to  use  first  aid  fire  fight¬ 
ing  e(|uipment.  This  includes  the 
different  types  of  fire  extinguishers 
and  the  hand  hose. 

3.  Something  about  the  use  of 
other  fire  protection  equipment.  .All 
enqjloyees  must  know  that  water  to 
fight  fires  comes  from  the  sprinkler 
system  and  that  merchandise  must 
not  be  |>iled  so  high  as  to  obstruct 
the  How  of  water  from  the  pijxjs. 
riiey  should  also  know  that  fire 
doors  and  fire  stairs  must  be  kept 
clear.  If  certain  doors  must  be  shut 
immediately  upon  the  outbreak  of 
fire,  they  should  know  which  ones  in 
their  own  area. 

4.  How  to  operate  the  local  store 
alarm  system  and  the  city  alarm  sys¬ 
tem.  They  should  have  some  under¬ 
standing  of  the  procedures  that  are 
followed  after  a  local  store  alarm  is 
given.  If  the  engine  room  crew 
takes  o\er  at  this  time,  they  should 
at  least  know  that. 

5.  Where  smoking  is  permited  for 
employees  and  for  customers.  They 
should  also  know  who  is  responsi- 
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square  foot  of  floor 
in  your  new  store  is 
to  be  like  this,  your 
investment  will  be  protected  against  electrical  obsolescence. 

Floors  are  only  5  to  10%  of  the  toted  cost  of  a  store.  Yet  the  floor 
space  determines  the  earning  power  for  two  simple  reasons: 

1.  Q-Floors  are  quick-in.  They  are  steel,  come  to  the  job  cut  to 
fit,  and  two  men  can  lay  32  sq.  ft.  in  30  seconds.  The  total  effect  is  to 
reduce  construction  time  20  to  30%.  You  save  money  on  construction 
time.  You  also  get  quicker  earnings  by  putting  your  floors  into  action 
sooner.  Figure  out  for  yourself  how  much  you  ceui  save  on  a  new  annex, 
store  or  even  a  mezzanine. 


CONSTRUCTION  — DRY,  CLEAN,  NONCOMBUSTIBLE 

Incidentally,  the  dry,  clean,  dust-free,  noncombustible  construction 
of  steel  Q-Floors  welded  to  steel  frame  is  unsurpassed  for  stores.  It 
greatly  reduces  chances  of  damage  to  merchandise  from  water  and  dirt. 

2.  Q-Floors  provide  quick-change.  The  steel  cells  of  Q-Floors 
are  interrelated  by  crossover  raceways  so  that  every  six-inch  area 
of  the  entire  exposed  floor  can  be  tapped  for  an  electrical  outlet. 
An  electrician  merely  drills  a  small  hole — no  trenches,  no  fuss  or  muss 
—and  the  outlet  is  ready  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  This  means  that  appli¬ 
ances,  equipment  or  electric  sedes  aids  can  be  set  up  on  the  exact 
spot  for  best  merchandising.  Nonselling  floors  and  selling  floors  can 
be  switched  around  overnight,  so  far  as  the  electrical  part  goes. 

You  save  money  on  fast,  eeisy  electrical  changes.  Also,  you  avoid 
electrical  obsolescence  by  making  revisions  as  often  eis  changing 
conditions  require  it.  Q-Floors  help  m2dntain  the  earning  power  of 
yoiir  store  at  peak  level  over  the  years. 

There  is  no  penalty  in  cost — it's  right  in  line.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
reason  for  not  having  Q-Floors.  Take  a  look  at  Q-Floor  Fittings  at  any 
General  Electric  Construction  Materials  Distributor's.  For  complete 
details,  consult  your  architect,  your  Robertson  representative  or  write — 


H.  H.  ROBERTSON  CO. 


2410  foniMrs  laali  Btildiag  Officat  ia  50  Principal  Cities 

Pittsbergh  22,  Pennsylvania  WerM-wide  Beilding  Service 
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ble  for  asking  customers  to  refrain 
from  smoking. 

6.  Something  about  the  house¬ 
keeping  routine.  riiis  includes 
especially  the  disposal  of  rubbish 
such  as  packing  materials  and  any 
specific  rules  applying  to  the  storage 
and  display  of  combustible  mer¬ 
chandise. 

7.  Hazards  involved  in  any  spec¬ 
ial  type  of  merchandise.  Examples 
are  paint  or  photographic  film. 

8.  Exactly  xvluit  employee  duties 
are  after  an  alarm  sounds! 

Responsibility  for  employee  train¬ 
ing  in  fire  protection  will  proliably 
rest  with  the  supervisory  jH'isonnel. 
If  there  is  a  full-time  fire  chief  he 
will  undoubtedly  be  in  charge  of 
such  training  and  will  be  assisted  liy 
the  departmental  supervisors.  The 
role  of  the  personnel  department  in 
these  training  programs  varies.  In 
many  cases  it  is  largely  confined  to 
the  training  of  new  employees, 
while  periodic  fire  drills  conducted 
by  either  the  fire  chief  or  the  sujjer- 
visory  personnel  are  the  main  train¬ 
ing  ground  for  the  regular  em¬ 
ployee. 

.\fter  employee  training  comes  a 


Here’s  the  new  way  to  add  profitable 
cretlit  customers  without  adding  to  the 
cost  or  risk  of  running  your  Cretlit  De¬ 
partment.  These  simple,  easy-to-handle 
Rand  McNally  Budget  Coupon  Books  give 
customers  the  convenience  of  credit,  yet 
cut  to  a  minimum  bookkeeping  and 
handling  costs.  Find  out  now  alwiit  this 
practical  Budget  Coupon  Book  system! 
Write  for  details  to: 

RAND  McNALLY  &  COMPANY,  Dept.  B-ii6 

S16  S. Clark  St., Chicago  S  III  Eighth  Ave.,N.Y.ll 
619  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco  5 


Raad  MfNally 
Badgat  Covpoa  Books 


fourth  responsibility  of  every  retail 
store  in  fire  protection;  that  is  the 
setting  up  of  the  storewide  organiza¬ 
tion  which  operates  in  case  of  fire, 
riiis  is  usually  divided  into  two 
pal  ts— an  overall  plan  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  crew  which  goes  into  opera¬ 
tion  wherever  a  fire  occurs  in  the 
building,  and  a  localized  plan  for 
employee  units  of  a  certain  size  lo¬ 
cated  either  on  the  selling  lloors  or 
on  other  floors.  I'liis  organization  is 
sometimes  called  the  fire-brigade 
set-up.  The  maintenance  crew  is  the 
all-building  fire  brigade  while  the 
small  employee  units  are  lire  bri¬ 
gades  on  different  floors. 

Storewide  organization  for  fire 
and  allocation  of  individual  duties 
is  obviously  the  responsibility  of 
management.  It  is  iiiijMirtant  that 
the  details  of  this  organization  be 
available  in  written  form  to  all 
members  of  the  personnel  who  are 
directly  concerned  with  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  plan.  It  is  also  verv 
important  that  the  plan  -be  period- 
icallv  checked  for  any  necessary  re¬ 
visions.  Included  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  will  be  the  regular  schedule  for 
fire  drills,  which  are  often  held  with 
small  units  of  employees  before  the 
store  is  open  to  the  public,  and 
the  schedule  of  periodic  inspections 
of  both  fire  fighting  equipment  and 
fire  hazards. 

As  this  article  is  written,  retail 
stores  from  coast  to  coast  can  be 
proud  of  an  enviable  record  in  fire 
protection.  But  fire  losses  in  the 
United  States  are  much  too  high. 
It  can  happen  even  to  you! 

Remember  that  no  record  in 
merchandising  or  fire  prevention  is 
maintained  without  constant  effort. 


Lon^  Beach  Forger 

(Continued  from  page  19) 
and  state  to  state  attempting  to  keep 
alwavs  one  jump  ahead  of  the  law. 
Thanks  to  the  excellent  svstem  of 
reporting  used  by  modern  police 
departments  Inspectors  Oberg  and 
Kurtz  often  are  able  to  trace  these 
wanderers  from  town  to  town  and  to 
know  when  they  are  nearing  l.ong 
Beach.  .\s  a  result  of  this  painstak¬ 
ing  shadowing  the  criminal  is  often 
caught  in  the  act.  or  the  undesirable 
transient  shooed  on  his  way. 

The  Long  Beach  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  and  particularly  the  forgery 
detail  wax  enthusiastic  on  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  Homer’s  system  for  appre¬ 


hending  check  artists,  and  declare  ] 
that  its  installation  has  resulted  in  | 
a  saving  to  Long  Beach  merchanti  \ 
of  many  thousands  of  dollars  during 
each  year  it  has  been  in  operation, 
riicy  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  city’s 
very  potent  weapons  in  combating 
crime,  and  that  it  is  Of  major  im¬ 
portance  in  the  o\  erall  local  strategy 
in  trapping  criminals. 

riie  Merchant  .\larm  .System  has 
brought  inquiries  from  commercial 
protective  organizations  in  all  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  United  States.  Even 
large  corjiorations,  whose  activities 
are  nation-wide,  have  evinced  inter¬ 
est  in  its  workings,  and  a  number  of 
them  have  adopted  it  for  their  own 
use.  Merchants  in  more  and  more 
cities  are  enjoying  the  protection  it 
affords.  .\s  the  use  of  this  system 
becomes  more  widespread  millions 
of  dollars,  formerly  lost  by  the  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  .Vmerica  to  the  wily 
forger  and  his  (omrades  in  crime, 
should  be  saved,  and  these  criminals 
who  prev  upon  the  merchants 
should  find  it  a  healthy  practice  to 
devote  their  misguided  energies  to 
less  hazardous  undertakings. 


Curb  Parking  Bans 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

carried  in  one  trolley  coach  or  bus, 
thus  eliminating  the  equivalent  of 
21  private  cars  from  cluttering  up 
the  shopping  area. 

George  C.  Diehl,  past  president  of 
the  American  Automobile  Associa¬ 
tion,  said  recently:  “The  guiding 
precept  in  all  attempts  to  improve 
traffic  should  be  the  greatest  good 
for  the  greatest  number.  Just  as  the 
motorist  is  restrained  from  driving 
as  fast  as  he  pleases,  so  he  must  be 
barred  from  driving  anywhere  he 
pleases.”  Diehl,  a  private  automo¬ 
bile  enthusiast  for  many  years,  urged 
that  public  transportation  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  private  cars  in  congested 
areas. 

'File  major  advance  in  finding  a 
solution  to  traffic  congestion  has 
been  the  change  in  thinking  in  the 
past  few  months.  This  change  in 
thinking  from  the  futuristic  dreams 
of  evervone  driving  about  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  car  to  consideration  and  plan¬ 
ning  based  on  the  cold  facts  of  street 
economics  will  bring  the  day  nota- 
blv  closer  w'hen  our  time-wasting 
and  dollar-wasting  traffic  jams  are  a 
thing  of  the  past. 
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